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Test  group  recommends  single  fund 
expansion,  decision  pending 


WASHINGTON— A General  Offic- 
er Steering  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  Department  of  Defense 
allow  the  Army  to  extend  its  test  of 
a single  installation  MWR  fund  be- 
yond Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand installations  durng  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Officials  said  that  if  approval  is 
granted  installations  may  begin 
phasing  in  the  concept  after  approv- 
al from  their  major  commands  and 
installations. 

DoD  has  yet  to  decide  on  whether 
the  Army  may  proliferate  the  con- 
cept which  was  tested  at  19  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  installa- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1984. 

A 27  Jun  letter  recommending  ap- 
proval was  signed  by  MG  Robert  M. 
Joyce,  The  Adjutant  General  and 
LTG  Ernest  Peixotto,  since  retired 
Comptroller  of  the  Army  and 
Chairman  of  the  General  Officer 
Steering  Committee.  The  letter 
stated  that  the  Steering  Committee 
viewed  the  test  outcome  as  “very 
positive  across  the  board  and  feel 
the  test  results  clearly  support  ap- 
proval of  the  concept  for  applica- 
tion Army-wide.” 

The  installation  morale,  welfare 
and  recreation  fund  (IMWRF)  con- 
cept evolved  from  a series  of  man- 


agement initiatives  developed  by  a 
coordinated  action  of  the  Army  Mo- 
rale, Welfare  and  Recreation  Re- 
view Committee  (MWRRC).  These 
management  initiatives  include:  the 
self-sufficiency  concept  which  re- 
quires each  installation  to  achieve  at 
least  a break  even  status  through  a 
combination  of  authorized  appro- 
priated fund  support  and  locally 
generated  NAF  income,  centralized 
banking  and  investments,  more  flex- 
ibility in  allocating  resources  to  in- 
vest in  the  soldier  and  not  in  the 
bank,  and  recognition  of  the  need 
for  more  business-like  management 


WASHINGTON— On  20  Aug  84, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
signed  a memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  military  departments  estab- 
lishing new  DOD  policy  on  military 
drinking  age.  The  following  excerpt 
from  the  memorandum  is  quoted: 
“Although  it  is  not  clear  how  the 
states  will  respond  to  this  initia- 
tive,” the  memo  said,  “the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  intends  that  this  De- 
partment will  act  in  consonance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  federal  legisla- 
tion. To  this  end  the  following  ini- 


principles. 

The  field  test  of  the  IMWRF  oc- 
curred at  20  TRADOC  installations 
during  FY84.  It  was  structured  to 
evaluate  the  financial  and  manage- 
rial principles  of  the  IMWRF  con- 
cept. The  test  compared  the  finan- 
cial performance  for  overall 
TRADOC  and  each  installation  dur- 
ing the  FY84  test  period  with  the 
prior  performance  during  the  same 
period  in  FY83  and  the  budgeted 
plans  for  FY84.  Adjustments  to  the 
FY83  data  were  necessary  to  make 
the  data  comparable  to  FY84  re- 
See  FUND,  pg.  32 


tial  guidance  is  provided: 

Implementation  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  each 
Military  Department. 

Installations  should  not  imple- 
ment until  instructions  are  received 
from  Department  of  the  Army. 

On  military  installations  in  the 
United  States  the  minimum  age  for 
purchasing,  drinking  or  possessing 
alcoholic  beverages,  as  defined  in 
the  subject  legislation,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  the  state  in 
See  Age,  page  4 


DOD  issues  21 -year  old  drinking  policy 


Whopper  of  a deal: 

TONY  NAUROTH 
KATTERBACH,  GERMANY— 

AAFES  opened  its  first  Burger  King 
franchise  in  Europe  Aug.  3 as  con- 
struction workers  dismantled  what 
had  been  the  AAFES  Burger  Bar 
one  block  away. 

AAFES  officials  said  there  was 
no  way  their  Burger  Bar  could  com- 
pete with  the  franchise.  Customers 
agreed. 

Although  this  was  the  official 
opening,  cooks  and  checkers  in 
Burger  King  uniforms  have  been 
handling  customers  to  practice 
cooking  and  serving.  They  worked 
around  electricians  and  masons  who 
rushed  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  restaurant. 

The  early  unofficial  opening  was 
not  advertised,  but  by  two  days  be- 
fore opening,  lines  snaked  out  the 
front  doors  to  the  street,  so  em- 
ployees got  plenty  of  practice. 

The  red  brick  building  is  attached 
to  the  Katterbach  enlisted  club.  It 
originally  was  going  to  be  a snack 
bar.  When  community  officials 
found  out  Burger  King  was  dealing 
with  AAFES,  they  held  the  space 
open  and  plugged  for  the  first  fran- 
chise to  be  put  there,  Ansbach  depu- 
ty community  commander  Col. 
John  McBennett  said. 

“We  had  the  space  ready,  so  we 
were  the  logical  choice,”  he  said. 

The  former  Burger  Bar  will  be 
turned  into  a specialty  food  store 
selling  tacos,  ice  cream  and  hoagies. 

Burger  King  franchise  district 
manager  Harry  Grindrod  said  the 
restaurant  is  the  flagship  of  the  new 
European  line,  and  prepares  its  food 
according  to  American  specifica- 
tions. Those  franchises  in  German 
communities  must  adhere  to  Ger- 
man food  preparation  laws. 

“Our  burgers  taste  just  like  any 
burger  found  in  a stateside  Burger 
King,”  he  said. 

The  restaurant  is  furnished  with 
solid  oak  chairs,  tables  and  booths. 
Brass  fans  turn  overhead,  and  green 
ferns  in  brass  planters  hand  from 
the  ceiling.  A brightly  colored  back 
lighted  menu  lists  all  the  usual 
Burger  King  fare,  including  break- 
fast, featuring  croissants  and  eggs. 
The  dining  area  inside  and  an  out- 
door patio  cafe  with  white  metal 
tables  and  chairs  seat  180. 


AAFES  opens  its  first  Burger  King 


Soldiers  line  up  at  Ansbach  Burger  King. 


There  is  parking  for  34  cars,  and 
drive-in  service  is  offered. 

The  restaurant  brought  87  jobs  to 
the  community.  Employees  will 
work  in  shifts  that  may  vary  in  num- 
ber of  people  from  3 to  25,  depend- 
ing upon  customer  demand. 

AAFES  and  the  Ansbach  com- 
munity will  split  Burger  King  earn- 
ings 50-50,  an  AAFES  spokesman 
said. 

Customers  praised  the  speed  of 
the  service  even  more  than  the  quali- 
ty of  the  char-broiled  burgers. 

Spec.  4 Charlotte  Key,  snitching 
french  fries  from  her  husband, 
Thomas,  said,  “The  Burger  Bar  was 
soooooo  sloooooow.” 

Thomas  Key,  trying  to  protect  his 
fries,  agreed.  “It’s  great  serv- 
ice— real  fast,”  he  said,  reaching  up 
to  adjust  the  paper  Burger  King 
crown  on  his  head  as  another  fry 
disappeared.  The  Keys  are  assigned 


to  the  501st  Military  Intelligence  Bn, 
1st  Armed  Div. 

Six-year-old  Heather  Zais  last  saw 
a Burger  King  in  December  in  El 
Paso,  Texas.  Heather’s  aunt,  Deb- 
bie Thurmond,  was  one  of  the  new 
Burger  King  employees.  Heather  sat 
next  to  her  great  grandmother, 
Blanche  Gunn,  who  said,  “This 
(Burger  King)  offers  kids  a taste  of 
home  away  from  home.” 

Dana  Zais,  Heather’s  mother, 
said  the  atmosphere  puts  kids  at 
ease,  “and  you  don’t  have  to  pay 
marks,  either.” 

Sgt.  Jorge  Morales  of  the  501st 
Military  Police  Bn  had  to  look  30 
minutes  for  a parking  spot.  He  and 
other  customers  expressed  concern 
over  the  increased  traffic  in  the 
area. 

“I  don’t  want  to  have  to  give  peo- 
ple parking  tickets  just  for  stopping 
to  get  a burger,”  he  said.  “But  if 
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they  do  get  one.  I’d  just  like  to  let 
them  know  that  it’s  worth  it!” 

According  to  the  McBennett,  the 
street  where  the  drive-in  lane  is  will 
be  off  limits  to  parking  and  a new 
gate  will  be  opened  to  relieve  con- 
gestion on  the  small  casern  where 
most  of  the  community  service  fa- 
cilities are  located. 

The  big  news  seemed  to  be  the 
salad  bar. 

“Germans  don’t  really  know 
what  a salad  bar  is,”  said  Carol 
Taylor.  “The  Lord  is  truly  smiling 
on  us  now.” 

Two-year-old  James  Taylor,  son 
of  Carol  and  Air  Force  Tech.  Sgt. 


Don  Taylor,  didn’t  say  anything. 
His  mouth  was  stuffed  with  french 
fries. 

Six-year-old  David  Taylor  was 
celebrating  his  birthday.  “All  week 
long  he  kept  pestering  us.  ‘Is  Burger 
King  going  to  be  open  in  time?  Is 
Burger  King  going  to  be  open?’  ” 
Brig.  Gen.  E.  B.  Leedy,  the  new 
commander  for  AAFES  Europe, 
was  on  hand  Wednesday  to  answer 
David’s  question. 

“We  promised  the  first  Burger 
King  would  be  open  Aug.  1,  1984,” 
Leedy  said.  “Today  is  August  first. 
We  delivered  as  promised.” 
Grindrod  said  at  least  10  other 


military  sites  are  scheduled  for 
Burger  King  restaurants. 

Earl  Dubin  of  Dubin  Associates, 
who  acted  as  agent  between  Burger 
King  and  the  Army  said,  “I  think 
you  can  look  for  a lot  more  than 
that  in  the  future. 

“We  brought  two  giants  together 
here,  and  we  did  it  with  this  fran- 
chise because  it  is  the  most  flexible 
fast-food  chain.  They  wanted  to 
give  the  military  family  exactly  what 
they  wanted — a little  touch  of 
home.” 

Nauroth  is  a staff  writer  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Europe. 


Burger  King  clinches 
landmark  military  deal 


Signs  agreement 
to  build  185  units 
over  next  5 years 

Joe  Edwards 

MIAMI — Burger  King  will  open  as 
many  as  1 85  restaurants  on  Army 
and  Air  Force  bases  worldwide  in 
the  next  five  years  under  terms  of  a 
landmark  franchising  agreement  it 
signed  last  month  with  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES),  a branch  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

This  deal  has  the  potential  of 
catapulting  Burger  King  ahead  of 
other  fast  feeders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  institutional  markets,  an  in- 
creasingly important  arena  as  tradi- 
tional sites  become  scarce  and 
chains  look  elsewhere  for  growth. 

Burger  King,  McDonald’s  and 
several  other  national  fastfood 
chains  have  been  opening  units  in 
nontraditional  locations  such  as 
transportation  centers,  military 
bases,  retail  stores,  and  high  schools 
and  colleges,  but  Burger  King’s  de- 
velopment pact  with  AAFES  is  the 
largest  to  date  by  a wide  margin. 

In  what  may  signal  the  start  of  a 
new  era  in  both  fast-food  expansion 
and  military  feeding,  AAFES  will 
operate  traditional  Burger  King  Res- 
taurants on  Army  and  Air  Force 
bases  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  region  with  the 
opening  of  its  first  unit  in  Ansbach, 
Germany. 


Ansbach’s  “Home  of  the  Whopper.” 

AAFES,  which  provides  “recrea- 
tional food  service”  and  other  retail 
services  to  military  personnel  and 
their  familes,  plans  to  have  24  Bur- 
ger Kings  operating  by  year’s  end, 
according  to  Burger  King  and 
AAFES  spokesmen.  Expansion  will 
be  accelerated  in  1985. 

“It’s  an  aggressive  program,”  de- 
clared Tim  Johnson,  director  of 
Burger  King’s  institutional  develop- 
ment group.  “This  is  the  single  larg- 
est franchising  deal  in  the  history  of 
the  company.” 

AAFES  talked  to  McDonald’s, 
Burger  King,  Wendy’s  and  Hardee’s 
before  inviting  McDonald’s  and 
Burger  King  to  submit  competitive 
bids  in  April. 

AAFES  quickly  awarded  the  bid 


to  Burger  King  and  signed  a stand- 
ard franchising  agreement  calling 
for  it  to  pay  Burger  King  A^ts  of 
gross  sales  in  royalties  and  2 Vo  of 
gross  sales  to  the  chain’s  advertising 
fund. 

J.  Jeffrey  Campbell,  Burger  King 
chairman  and  chief  executive,  said 
winning  the  bid  “was  a top  priority 
of  our  institutional  development 
group  and  now  that  we  have  been 
selected  we  will  assemble  an  all-star 
team  of  operations,  development 
and  construction  people  to  help 
AAFES  serve  its  customers.” 

About  30Vo  of  AAFES’s  fran- 
chised units  will  be  in  freestanding 
buildups  and  the  remainder  in  exist- 
ing structures. 

See  BK,  page  4 
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BK,  from  page  3 

The  units  will  have  standard  Bur- 
ger King  menus,  decor,  signs,  uni- 
forms and  drive-through  service. 
They  will  be  staffed  by  civilians,  in- 
cluding dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Major  General  Richard  D.  Mur- 
ray, AAFES  commander,  said  earn- 
ings from  the  operation  of  Burger 
Kings  will  go  into  morale  and  wel- 
fare programs  which  provide  recrea- 
tional and  social-service  activities  to 
military  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Sales  from  existing  AAFES  food- 
service  facilities  totaled  $350  million 
in  1983.  Johnson  said  he  expects  the 
new  Burger  Kings  to  average  at  least 
$1  million  in  annual  sales.  Average 
unit  sales  at  Burger  King  systemwide 
are  $965,000  a year. 

The  franchising  contract  is  for  a 


five-year  period  but  contains  an  op- 
tion for  Burger  King  to  extend  it  for 
an  additional  15  years.  “I  think 
we’ll  end  up  with  more  than  185  res- 
taurants,” Johnson  said. 

About  70%  of  AAFES’s  Burger 
King  units  will  be  in  the  United 
States  with  the  remainder  in  Eur- 
ope, Korea  and  on  several  Pacific  is- 
lands. In  addition  to  the  first  unit  in 
Ansbach,  other  sites  in  Germany 
will  be  Frankfurt,  Mannheim, 
Aschaffenberg  and  Neu-Ulm. 

Burger  King  was  the  first  national 
burger  chain  to  move  onto  a mili- 
tary base.  That  unit,  at  the  Navy 
base  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
opened  in  October  1982. 

Last  year.  Burger  King  opened  a 
unit  at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  base 
on  Governor’s  Island  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  earlier  this  year  opened 
one  at  the  Navy  base  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  In  addition,  it  has  contracts  to 


open  restaurants  at  Navy  bases  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Johnson  noted  that  most  military 
bases  are  large  and  have  ‘‘a  captive 
audience”  for  the  restaurants. 

Burger  King  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  active  fast-food  chain  in  the 
development  of  institutional  mar- 
kets under  the  chain’s  long-term  ob- 
jective of  opening  restaurants  in 
nontraditional  locations. 

In  addition  to  a longstanding 
franchise  agreement  with  Grey- 
hound that  has  brought  Burger  King 
units  to  31  bus  terminals.  Burger 
King  also  has  five  units  at  truck- 
stops  operated  by  Truckstops  of 
America. 

Howard  Johnson  signed  on  as  a 
franchisee  last  year  to  open  at  least 
50  Burger  Kings  on  toll  roads  and 
F.  W.  Woolworth  is  opening  Burger 
Kings  in  or  adjacent  to  as  many  as 
70  of  its  retail  stores. 

Courtesy  Nation ’s  Restaurant  News. 


tion  commanders  shall  also  be  per- 
mitted to  grant  exceptions  to  these 
policies  when  the  health  or  welfare 
of  members  of  the  command  appear 
endangered  as  a result  of  a drinking 
age  of  less  than  21  being  in  force  in  a 
nearby  state  other  than  the  one  in 
which  the  installation  lies.  Excep- 
tions granted  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph  shall  be  monitored 
by  the  Services  and  the  oversight 
committee,  and  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  erode  the  policies  estab- 
lished in  paragraphs  a-c.” 
Implementation  of  the  DOD  di- 
rective will  eliminate  current  Army 
policy  which  authorizes  sale  of  beer 
and  wine  to  soldiers  regardless  of 
age,  except  where  state  law  currently 
permits.  Additionally,  the  policy 
will  require  alignment  with  state 
laws  for  all  alcoholic  beverages  if 
and  when  the  states  enact  new  laws. 
DAAG-MB,  Mr.  Glotfelfy,  Ax 
221-9200. 


Burger  King’s  whoppin’ 
sales  create  new  jobs 

ANSBACH,  WEST  GERMANY — Sales  at  Ansbach’s  new  Burger  King 
restaurant  are  far  above  even  the  most  optimistic  estimates  predicted,  ac- 
cording to  John  Aull,  AAFES  manager  for  Ansbach  Military  Commu- 
nity. 

With  so  many  Whoppers,  orders  of  french  fries  and  other  Burger  King 
specialties  going  across  the  counter,  the  restaurant  needs  more  em- 
ployees. 

Aull  said  he  has  several  jobs  at  Burger  King  that  need  to  be  filled  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  anyone  16  or  older  is  eligible  to  apply. 

“This  is  a good  opportunity  for  someone  with  limited  working  experi- 
ence to  gain  experience,”  Aull  said.  “Working  hours  vary  from  early 
morning  to  late  evening  with  plenty  of  after  school  and  weekend  hours. 
This  is  a job  opportunity  for  off-duty  soldiers  as  well  as  for  family  mem- 
bers. 

Ansbach’s  Burger  King  is  the  first  AAFES-franchised  Burger  King  res- 
taurant in  the  world.  Other  outlets  will  open  in  Germany  and  on  Army 
and  Air  Force  installations  worldwide. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  earnings  from  Ansbach’s  Burger  King  go  to  Ans- 
bach community,  fifty  percent  of  AAFES’  share  of  the  profits  also  are 
returned  to  the  community. 

A donation  of  $20,000  from  Burger  King  Corporation  to  Ansbach 
MILCOM  will  be  used  to  pay  for  volunteer  child  care  and  other  projects. 


AGE,  from  page  1 

which  the  installation  is  located  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  d be- 
low. 

As  states  enact  new  drinking  age 
laws,  the  timing  of  military  installa- 
tion enforcement  of  the  state  drink- 
ing age  shall  be  consistent  with  the 


timing  of  enforcement  by  state  and 
local  authorities  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  d below. 

The  implementation  of  these  pol- 
icies shall  permit  reasonable  latitude 
for  unit  commanders  to  make  ex- 
ceptions to  the  policies  where  the 
circumstances  would  foster  morale, 
esprit  and  unit  cohesion.  Installa- 


Video  game  promotions:  gifts  to 
high  scorer  of  the  week,  T-shirts 
with  arcade  name,  school  competi- 
tions, wide  screen  TV,  take  advan- 
tage of  holidays  for  promotions,  all 
you  can  play  nights,  pool  tables, 
free  games  to  students  with  good  re- 
port cards,  players  club. 
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Marketing  outdoor  recreation 


FORT  CARSON,  CO— This  is  the 
land  of  the  big  sky,  the  great  out- 
doors and  the  towering  peaks. 

So,  you  wouldn’t  expect  to  find 
anything  less  than  an  outstanding 
outdoor  recreation  program.  But, 
program  managers  here  say  that 
having  a good  program  is  only  part 
of  the  management  success  equa- 
tion. 

You  have  to  market.  You  have  to 
sell.  You  have  to  let  soldiers  know 
what  is  available  and  entice  them  to 
participate. 

Outdoor  recreation  managers 
here  have  developed  some  new  con- 
cepts in  marketing  the  many  high 
adventure  programs  as  well  as 
equipment  checkout  for  the  self- 
styled  adventurers,  according  to 
Gerald  Jones,  Carson’s  Outdoor 
Recreation  Director.  Myriad  other 
operations  such  as  go-karts,  mini- 
ature golf,  recreational  vehicle  stor- 
age and  picnic  areas  also  must  be 
told  and  sold. 

One  of  the  new  marketing  con- 
cepts is  called  soldier  appreciation 
day. 

This  concept  provides  a week  of 
selected  activities  programmed  by 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  to 
provide  commanders  with  a tool  to 
reward  the  individual  soldier  for  a 
job  well  done.  Only  commanders 
may  nominate  soldiers.  These  sol- 
diers are  provided  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  days  of  related  classes  or  field 
trips  at  no  charge  to  the  soldier.  The 
program  not  only  affords  a unique 
experience  to  a good  soldier  but  it 
also  assists  in  familiarizing  brigade, 
battalion  and  company  level  com- 
manders with  the  programs  offered, 
thus  affording  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch  better  support  from  these 
unit  commanders  when  needed. 
Further,  the  soldiers  who  participate 
in  this  one-time  opportunity  often 
will  return  to  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Branch  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  the  various  programs  of- 
fered by  Outdoor  Recreation. 

A&R  Officer  and  NCO  Brief- 
ings/Breakfasts are  also  conducted 
through  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch.  This  program  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  unit  level  A&R  Of- 
ficers and  NCOS  to  sit  down  to  a 


camp  style  cooked  breakfast  or 
luncheon  and  enjoy  a slide  presenta- 
tion on  the  various  programs  of- 
fered by  Outdoor  Recreation  fol- 
lowed by  a short  briefing  and  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  by  each  of 
the  MSA  Program  Directors. 

Currently  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch  is  designing  package  activ- 
ities for  units  desiring  a grouping  of 
high  adventure  activities  for  a batta- 
lion or  company  level  unit.  The 
package  of  activities  is  offered  to 
the  soldiers  on  a round-robin  basis 
over  a period  of  2-5  days  allowing 
each  individual  to  participate  in  all 
of  the  activities  scheduled,  i.e., 
white  water  rafting,  fly  fishing  and 
spin  fishing,  gold  panning,  basic 
mountaineering,  skeet  and  trap 
shooting,  backpacking,  survival 
education  and  other  similar  activ- 
ities. Under  the  “package  activ- 
ities’’ concept,  a greater  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  to  expose  a large 
number  of  soldiers  to  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  programs  at  a lower  ex- 
pense to  Outdoor  Recreation  and  a 
lower  cost  to  the  soldier.  The  real 
benefit  from  a marketing  standpoint 
is  that  these  soldiers  have  a tendancy 
to  be  repeat  customers  for  classes, 
clinics,  and  field  trips  on  an  individ- 
ual sign  up  basis. 

During  the  inprocessing  of  sol- 
diers on  Fort  Carson,  a “new- 
comers’’ briefing  is  provided  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  on  the 
activities  offered.  This  affords  Out- 
door Recreation  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  expose  nearly  every  soldier 
who  comes  on  to  the  post  with  in- 
formation about  programs  avail- 
able. 

Each  Training  Instructor/Pro- 
gramer  at  Outdoor  Recreation  is  as- 
signed a series  of  brigade,  battalion 
and  company  level  units  which  they 
are  required  to  brief  at  least  once 
semi-annually.  These  briefings  are 
scheduled  through  the  unit  A&R  Of- 
ficer and  usually  can  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a course  or  meeting  which 
has  already  been  scheduled  by  the 
unit.  This  periodic  update  of  infor- 
mation provides  the  soldiers  with 
the  most  current  information  about 
upcoming  Outdoor  Recreation  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  gives  the 
soldier  an  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 


tions and  provide  input  about  new 
activities. 

Periodically  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Branch  sends  out  10-15  ques- 
tion surveys  post-wide  which  essen- 
tially addresses  in  one  form  or  an- 
other every  program  offered  by 
Outdoor  Recreation.  This  not  only 
advertises  the  programs  to  individ- 
uals answering  the  survey  but  it  also 
provides  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch  with  input  which  assists  in 
the  development  of  a comprehensive 
program  which  meets  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  entire  military  com- 
munity. 

Local  Guides 
Prove  Beneficial 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Branch 
has  prepared  a basic  guide  to  Col- 
orado’s fishing  hot  spots  and  a 
guide  for  suggested  campgrounds  in 
Colorado  which  are  available  for 
pickup  at  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch  free  of  charge.  The  guides 
were  developed  by  Training  Instruc- 
tors/Programers  working  in  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Branch  who 
have  had  first  hand  experience  at 
utilizing  these  specific  areas.  The 
guide  details  where  to  go,  how  to  get 
there,  how  far  from  the  installation, 
what  equipment  to  use,  what  type  of 
flys,  bait  and  lures  should  be  taken, 
a brief  description  of  the  area  and 
the  camping  facilities  available 
there.  The  guide  offers  an  easy  and 
comprehensive  way  to  answer  some 
of  the  most  common  questions  ad- 
dressed to  Outdoor  Recreation 
Branch  personnel  by  patrons. 


ITT  revived 

GIESSEN,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— Giessen  Community  will 
celebrate  grand  opening  and  reloca- 
tion of  ITT  Office  on  20  Jan  84. 
New  location  in  the  main  shopping 
area  will  increase  participation  thru 
higher  visibility.  Not  only  have  we 
acquired  a contract  for  commercial 
airline  reservation  capability,  but 
also  a community  tour  director  with 
6 years  previous  experience  in  com- 
mercial agencies.  ITT  is  proud  of 
the  $300,000  plus  gross  sales  of  FY 
83  but  anticipate,  thru  experience, 
high  visibility  and  new  contracts,  an 
increase  of  $100,000  in  FY  84. 
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Sill  clubs  feel  alcohol  sales  pinch 


Sp4  Steven  Infant! 

FORT  SILL,  OK— The  deglam- 
orization  of  alcohol  on  post  may 
cost  Fort  Sill’s  Installation  Club 
Management  System  a few  dollars 
in  profits  but,  according  to  system 
officials,  it’s  well  worth  it. 

“You  can’t  put  a dollar  value  on 
it,’’  CPT  Dan  Ahern,  assistant  in- 
stallation club  manager,  said.  “By 
getting  rid  of  cheap  drinks  during 
happy  hours,  we  might  save  some- 
body’s life,  career  or  driving 
record.’’ 

Fort  Sill’s  NCO  Club  stopped 
selling  drinks  at  a reduced  rates  dur- 
ing happy  hours  in  May  1984, 
Ahern  said.  “It  was  an  Army-wide 
policy  started  by  the  Army’s  chief  of 
staff. 

“We  also  removed  our  go-go 
dancers  from  the  1-2-3  Club  and 
the  NCO  Club  one  year  before  the 
happy  hour  rates  were  changed,’’ 
Ahern  said,  a decision  made  at  the 
installation  commander’s  level. 

“As  soon  as  we  received  the  mess- 
ages telling  us  about  the  new 
policies,  we  started  the  policies,’’ 
Ahern  said.  “There  was  no  griping. 
They  were  orders  and  we  carried 
them  out.’’ 


Dancers,  cheap 
drinks  gone 

Since  the  dancers  and  the  cut-rate 
drinks  have  been  cancelled,  both 
clubs  have  had  a drop  in  sales,  said 
SGM  Thomas  Gross,  NCO  Club 
and  Enlisted  Club  manager.  “Our 
sales  dropped  from  an  average  of 
$43,218  a month  at  the  NCO  Club 
to  $38,535  and  from  an  average 
monthly  sales  of  $28,351  at  the  En- 
listed Club  to  $23,023 — a total 
branch  sales  decrease  of  $10,000 
each  month.’’ 

“The  Officers  Club’s  sales 
droped  from  a monthly  average  of 
$16,000  to  $13,500,’’  Ahern  said. 
“The  Blade  and  Wing’s  sales 
dropped  from  $13,000  to  $5,000 — a 
total  branch  sales  decrease  of 
$10,500.’; 

Ahern  explained  that  each  club 
was  affected  differently  by  cuts. 

“The  Enlisted  Club’s  sales 
weren’t  affected  by  the  happy  hour 
change,”  Ahern  said.  “But  once  the 


go-go  girls  were  no  longer  here,  the 
sales  dropped.  The  NCO  Club’s 
sales  were  only  affected  by  the 
change  in  the  happy  hour  policy. 
Doing  away  with  go-go  girls  really 
didn’t  affect  the  sales.” 

“The  Officers  Club’s  sales  were 
only  affected  by  the  change  in  cut- 
rate  drinks  during  happy  hour,” 
Ahern  added.  “The  Blade  and 
Wing’s  sales  were  affected  by  the 
dancers  removal.” 

Happy  hour  was  held  from  4:30 
p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  and  from  4:30  p.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  Mondays  at  the  NCO  Club, 
Gross  remarked.  “When  we 
stopped  serving  the  reduced-priced 
drinks,  the  regular  bar  sales  didn’t 
pick  up.” 


‘Regulars’  thin  out 

Gross  attributes  this  to  losing 
some  of  the  happy  hour  regulars. 
“Originally,  we  felt  that  the  normal 
bar  crowd  would  continue  going  to 
happy  hour  even  if  the  drinks  were 
served  at  the  regular  price.  But, 
once  the  policy  changed,  some  of 
the  regulars  quit  showing  up.” 

The  same  thing  happened  at  the 
1-2-3  Club  after  the  go-go  dancers 
left,  he  added. 

“It’s  possible  that  somebody 
found  the  dancers  offensive,” 
Ahern  said.  “But  one  person’s  opin- 
ion on  what’s  obscene  may  differ 
from  another’s.  Our  dancers  never 
took  their  clothes  off.  Now  that  the 
dancers  are  gone,  some  of  the 
troops  are  going  off  post  where  the 
strippers  are. 

“The  bottom  line  for  the  change 
is  image,”  Ahern  said.  “Question- 
able things  shouldn’t  take  place  on  a 
military  installation.  Our  clubs  have 
a nonsexist  image  now.  Women  are 
no  longer  afraid  to  go  to  the  club  be- 
cause they  might  see  some  go-go  girl 
dancing  on  stage.” 

There  are  no  plans  to  bring  the 
dancers  back  or  to  start  serving  the 
cut-rate  drinks  again,  Ahern  said. 
“From  a business  standpoint,  it 
would  be  great  to  have  them  back  in 
certain  areas.  But,  by  getting  rid  of 
them,  we’re  helping  the  Army’s  fit- 
ness program  because  people  don’t 
drink  as  much.  Maybe  this  will  keep 


some  soldiers  from  winding  up  in 
detoxification  centers,  ruining 
careers  or  their  health.” 


No  drinks  under  21 

Getting  rid  of  cut-rate  drinks  isn’t 
the  only  method  of  deglamorizing 
alcohol.  Gross  said.  “We  have  an 
installation  policy  now  that  nobody 
under  21  will  be  served  distilled 
spirits  in  the  clubs.  If  somebody  or- 
ders a scotch  and  soda,  we’ll  card 
them  to  check  their  age. 

“The  clubs  also  have  been  serving 
“NADs”  (non-alcoholic  drinks)  to 
our  customers,”  Gross  added. 
“There  are  virgin  daquiris,  virgin 
pina  coladas,  virgin  Marys  and 
near-beer  on  sale  in  the  clubs.  None 
of  those  drinks  have  alcohol  in 
them. 

“And  if  a customer  at  the  NCO 
Club  thinks  he  might  have  had  too 
much  to  drink,  he  can  check  himself 
out  on  the  club’s  breathalyzer,” 
Gross  says.  “We’ve  also  purchased 
breathalyzers  for  the  other  clubs.” 

Gross  pointed  out  the  NCO  Club 
will  use  a computer  bar  system  start- 
ing Oct.  15.  “It’s  called  an  Auto- 
matic Beverage  Control  system 
(ABC),”  Gross  said.  “The  com- 
puter will  make  non-alcoholic 
drinks  or  drinks  with  exactly  a quar- 
ter, half  or  whole  ounce  of  alcohol 
in  them  and  adjust  the  drink’s  price 
accordingly.” 

To  help  offset  the  loss  of  regular 
drink  sales,  the  Club  Management 
System  started  offering  more  food 
specials  to  its  customers. 

“Our  records  show  that  our  drink 
sales  were  dropping  before  the 
happy  hour  change  was  started,” 
Ahern  said.  “It  wasn’t  a severe  drop 
but  it  was  a downward  trend.  Food 
sales  were  on  the  rise  and  still  are. 
People  are  coming  to  clubs  to  eat 
dinner,  not  just  to  drink.” 

“We’ve  started  serving  food  at 
half-price  during  happy  hour  in- 
stead of  drinks,”  Gross  said,  “and 
our  kitchens  have  been  reworked  to 
handle  fast  food.” 

Infanti  is  a staff  writer  of  the  Fort  Sill 
Public  Affairs  Office. 
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Articulating  self-sufficiency  to  the  troops 


FORT  RICHARDSON,  AK— The 

following  article  appeared  in  the 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska  Pioneer, 
the  installation  newspaper.  It  pro- 
vides a good  explanation  of  self-suf- 
ficiency and  the  benefits  that  will  re- 
sult for  172nd  Infantry  Brigade  sol- 
diers and  Fort  Richardson. 

“There’s  been  some  changes 
made  to  the  way  Morale  Support 
Activities  here  are  funded,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  raising  of  prices 
for  some  activities.  Why  the  in- 
creases? 

As  usual,  money 

As  is  the  case  with  most  changes 
in  activities  and  services,  money  is  at 
the  core  of  the  dilemma. 

Basically,  what  happened  is  this. 
In  past  years,  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES) 
gave  a certain  amount  of  funds  to 
Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
which  was  in  turn  distributed  to  in- 
stallations for  Morale  Support  Ac- 
tivities (MSA)  programs.  (Aren’t 
acronyms  wonderful?)  Anyway,  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  brigade  picked 
up  a whopping  $838,000  from  that 
fund,  and  another  $433,000  in  FY 

New  Sill  facilities 

FORT  SILL,  OK— MWR  facilities 
at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  will  be  look- 
ing up  after  the  planned  major  reno- 
vations and  constructions  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  NCO  club  will  be  getting  new 
furniture,  carpeting  and  drapes  to 
upgrade  the  club.  The  Officer’s 
Club  also  has  new  furniture  coming, 
new  lights,  and  carpeting. 

A new  “log  cabin’’  will  house  the 
MSA  golf  course  club  and  the  Pack- 
age Beverage  Store  will  be  reno- 
vated. 

Enlisted  soldiers  may  even  be 
getting  a new  club,  with  construc- 
tion beginning  in  mid-1985.  Pro- 
jected cost  of  this  facility  is 
$2,585,000. 

A new  guest  house  is  another  pri- 
ority for  new  construction  in  FY  86. 

In  total,  over  10  million  dollars  in 
renovation/construction  money  is 
estimated  to  complete  these  proj- 
ects. 


’83. 

Well,  to  make  a long  story  short, 
this  year  we  got  zilch.  Zero. 
Nuthin’.  Now,  any  funds  that 
AAFES  donates  are  held  at  DA  and 
will  be  used  only  for  construction  of 
new  facilities.  That  means  we  get  no 
more  funds  to  run  our  MSA  pro- 
grams, and  they  have  to  support 
themselves.  Thus,  the  increase  in 
prices  at  activities  such  as  Arctic 
Valley,  the  bowling  alley.  Moose 
Run  and  the  craft  shop  (by  the  way, 
this  information  comes  courtesy  of 
LTC  John  Rudd,  our  assistant 
DPCA). 

Best  deal  in  town 

The  colonel  pointed  out  that  al- 
though some  prices  have  gone  up, 
they’re  still  well  below  the  20  per- 
cent savings  (over  comparable  civil- 
ian services)  that  MSA  is  supposed 
to  provide.  For  example,  Rudd 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  a sea- 
son’s pass  at  the  civilian  ski  slope 
right  beside  our  hill  at  Arctic  Valley 
costs  $300  per  year,  and  a new  slope 
behind  Service  High  School  down- 
town charges  $275  a head.  The  cost 
at  Arctic  Valley?  Two  hundred 


FORT  SILL,  OKLAHOMA— The 

increasing  role  of  reporting  and  data 
management  requirements  of  com- 
munity programs  has  been  solved, 
in  part,  with  the  help  of  a computer. 
For  less  than  $3,000  in  OMA  funds, 
an  entire  computer  system  was  pur- 
chased. 

Using  a system  of  off-the-shelf 
and  custom-written  software,  the 
programs  can  track:  CFC  and  AER 
fund  drive  contributions  and  desig- 
nations; installation  accident  re- 
ports by  unit  and  classification; 
ACS  report  data;  child  care  center 
attendance  stats;  and  branch  per- 
sonnel rosters.  Some  other  pro- 
grams under  consideration  are 
graphically  portrayed  management 
stats,  tracking  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  control,  education  center 
data,  AER  data,  computerized  child 
care  center  enrollment  and  MWR 


twenty-five  dollars — for  a family  of 
four  or  more! 

There  are  other  savings.  Bowling 
here  costs  $1.25  per  game;  down- 
town it’s  $2.05.  A canoe  is  $6  daily 
here;  $20  downtown — there  are  no 
deposits  needed  for  equipment 
rented  on  post,  either. 

Brigade  will  still  benefit, 
though 

Just  because  AAFES  money  is  no 
longer  going  to  help  pay  to  run 
MSA  programs  doesn’t  mean  those 
funds  won’t  benefit  the  brigade, 
though.  In  fact,  that  money  will  be 
doing  big  things  for  the  172nd  in 
coming  years,  Rudd  said. 

The  colonel  explained  that  several 
building  projects  will  become  reality 
in  the  next  few  years  as  a result  of 
those  funds.  On  that  list — a $1.6 
million  arts  and  crafts  center  for 
Fort  Wainwright  in  1984;  a new 
Fort  Wainwright  youth  center  in  ’86 
to  the  tune  of  $1.4  million,  and 
(isn’t  it  great?)  $2.9  million  in  hous- 
ing renovations  for  the  Seward  Rec 
Camp.’’ 


fund  management. 

Best  yet.  Ft.  Sill  folks  are  willing 
to  share  this  wealth.  Anyone  with  a 
TRS-80  model  III  or  IV  compatible 
system  can  get  noncommercial  pro- 
grams on  diskette.  Or,  they’ll  pass 
along  a printed  program  that’s  con- 
vertible to  an  other  system.  If  inter- 
ested, call  Mr.  Easter,  AV 
639-3021/1392. 

Vint  Hill  clubs  expand 

VINT  HILL  FARMS  STATION, 

VA — The  officers’  club  here  is  ex- 
panding food  offerings  to  members. 

According  to  CPT  Peter 
Schoener,  Installation  Club  Man- 
ager, the  club  now  offers  a live 
Maine  Lobster  Night,  a Steak  Night 
and  such  special  events  as  “Ramblin 
Fever’’  Country  and  Western  Night 
and  a special  Valentine’s  Day  gala. 


Computer  helps  with 
reporting  and  data  management 
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With  the  complexity  of 
DPCA  operations,  modern- 

Automating  for  FY  2000  ly  service  to  the  military  com- 
munity. Automation  is  no 
longer  an  idea  for  the  future. 

Terminals  and  printers  are  installed  and  personnel 
training  has  begun. 


Judy  Kinshaw-Ellis 
WEURZBURG,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— In  this  age  of  time  man- 
agement, the  Directorate  of  Person- 
nel and  Community  Activities 
(DPCA)  is  being  automated.  This 
modernization  of  the  DPCA  will 
streamline  business  by  contributing 
to  more  efficient  management  of 
monies  and  personnel. 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
activities  under  the  DPCA  which 
will  utilize  the  automated  system  in- 
clude Morale  Support  Activities  (Li- 
braries, Youth  Activities,  Recrea- 
tion Centers,  Outdoor  Recreation, 
Sports,  Arts  & Crafts,  Music  & 
Theater),  the  Area  Club  System,  the 
Business  Management  Division  (Hi- 
Fi  Clubs  and  Bowling  Centers),  the 
Financial  Management  Division 
(Morale  Support  Fund),  and  the 
Community  Information  Center. 
Until  recently,  this  multi-million 
dollar  business  had  no  automated 
support. 

Currently,  there  are  six  micro- 
processors and  five  printers  for 
MWR  operations.  This  system  will 
allow  managers  to  start  in  motion 
the  initial  stages  of  automation  by 
inputting  information  on  their 
budgets  and  programs.  The  addition 
of  the  mini-computer,  in  the  near 
future,  will  enhance  memory 
capacity. 

According  to  Betty  Revelle, 
Information  Resource  Management 
Officer  for  DPCA,  the  large  data- 
base capability  is  necessary  for  per- 
sonnel management,  warehouse  in- 
ventory and  property  inventory. 
With  increased  memory,  it  will  be 
possible  for  managers  to  view  the 
entire  MWR  operation  and  see  how 
programs  interrelate.  Revelle  added 
that  a mini-computer  will  be  much 
faster  and  more  efficient  than  the 
current  system. 


The  new  system  will  have  16 
workstations,  a combination  of  nine 
microprocessors  with  stand-alone 
capability  and  seven  “dumb”  termi- 
nals that  are  dependent  on  the  mini- 
computer for  memory. 

Pilot  system 

“This  system  is  a pilot  system  ap- 
proved and  funded  at  USAREUR- 
level,”  explained  Revelle.  “After 
development  and  documentation  of 
MWR  applications,  the  system  will 
be  exported  to  other  USAREUR 
MWR  activities.” 

The  system  was  designed  locally 
by  Revelle  and  ETC  Robert  L. 
Hinson,  Jr.,  Director  of  Personnel 
and  Community  Activities,  with  in- 
put from  MWR  branch  chiefs  and 
area  retail  operations  directors. 

With  an  automated  system,  man- 
agers will  be  able  to  record  informa- 
tion on  their  programs,  such  as 
sales,  inventory,  cost  of  goods  sold, 
supply  control,  labor  cost  (to  in- 
clude benefits)  and  other  income 
and  expense  data.  Results  of  facility 
use  surveys  will  also  be  readily  avail- 
able. 

For  example,  if  the  Area  Club 
Manager  adds  a food  item  to  the 
menu,  he  will  be  able  to  quickly 
evaluate  whether  or  not  the  item  is 
profitable.  By  having  budget  infor- 
mation on  the  computer,  he  can 
compare  cost  of  ingredients,  change 
in  labor  expenses,  and  other  appli- 
cable data  to  determine  if  the  item  is 
cost  effective. 

Word  processing 

Another  major  timesaver  with 
automation  will  be  access  to  word 
processing.  MWR  activities  under 
the  DPCA  now  type  all  correspond- 
ence, but  by  using  a word  processor, 
they  will  be  able  to  one-time  code  in 
repetitive  correspondence,  such  as 


award  certificates,  letters  or  con- 
tracts. The  next  time  a similar  letter, 
etc.,  is  needed,  rather  than  retyping 
everything,  the  operator  may  call  up 
the  basic  letter  on  the  terminal 
screen  and  edit  appropriately. 

When  an  office  sends  a number  of 
identical  letters  to  many  different 
people,  it  will  be  able  to  code  the 
body  of  the  letter  into  the  terminal 
and  individually  type  only  the  dif- 
ferent addresses  and  salutations. 
The  word  processor  will  do  the  work 
of  typing  the  letter.  A person  will  be 
able  to  word  process  20  letters  in  the 
time  it  would  have  taken  to  type  two 
or  three  individual  letters. 

Automation  will  also  provide  a 
system  for  tracking  requests  for  re- 
pairs, construction,  equipment,  and 
supplies.  With  requests  coded  into 
the  computer,  it  will  only  take  a few 
seconds  to  check  the  status  of  those 
requisitions.  Once  an  item  is  re- 
ceived, it  may  be  added  to  the  office 
inventory  already  recorded.  Most 
paperwork  is  eliminated  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Personnel  aid 

Some  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  Weurzburg  system  are  avail- 
able as  part  of  NAFISS.  Weurzburg 
does  not  have  NAFISS  but  nearly 
all  CONUS,  most  Pacific  and  some 
USAREUR  installations  do.  Pro- 
gram managers  should  coordinate 
with  the  installation  automation  of- 
fice and  TAGO  before  spending 
money  on  hardware  and  software. 
TAGO  is  developing  on  MIS  proto- 
type and  a report  will  be  fielded  in 
November. 

Personnel  vacancies  and  the  hire- 
lag  time  before  a position  is  filled 
will  also  be  monitored.  Each  NAF 
position  will  be  monitored  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  determine  how 
many  days  each  position  was  oc- 
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high  margin  of  error.  McAlpin 
added,  “A  computer  calculates, 
multiplies  and  divides,  and  doesn’t 
forget  where  it’s  supposed  to  be.” 

Child  Development  Centers  face  a 
unique  challenge  in  scheduling  their 
employees.  They  are  required  by 
regulation  to  maintain  an  employee 
to  child  ratio;  however,  the  number 
of  children  in  the  center  varies  daily. 
With  automation,  a manager  will  be 
able  to  review  past  attendance 
records  and  more  effectively  sched- 
ule the  appropriate  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

Analysis  of  audience  surveys  will 
provide  the  Community  Informa- 
tion Center  (CIC)  with  statistics  on 
what  people  do  in  their  free  time, 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  how  much 
and  what  they  read,  and  other  infor- 
mation pertinent  to  community  ac- 

No  drinking  onduty 

WASHINGTON— US  Army  offi- 
cials have  tightened  policies  on  the 
sale  of  alcohol  by  the  drink  during 
duty  hours.  Such  sales  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  on-duty  military  per- 
sonnel or  civilian  employees  at 
MWR  (Morale,  Welfare  and  Rec- 
reation) facilities  such  as  clubs, 
snack  bars,  post  restaurants  and  ex- 
changes. The  prohibition  also  ap- 
plies to  contractor-run  facilities 
operating  under  Army  regulations. 

This  new  policy  and  the  recently 
announced  ban  on  “Happy  Hour” 
reduced  prices  reinforce  the  Army’s 
prevention  strategy  designed  to  im- 
pact on  alcohol  abuse. 

This  policy  does  not  apply  to  re- 
tirees, nor  to  off-duty  personnel. 
Additionally,  official  command  or 
organized  office  functions  such  as 
“Hail  and  Farewells”  are  not  con- 
sidered part  of  the  official  duty  day 
for  this  purpose.  However,  officials 
caution  that  these  functions  should 
be  scheduled  late  enough  that  par- 
ticipants would  not  be  required  to 
return  to  duty. 


tivities. 

Automation  will  allow  the  CIC  to 
have  access  to  all  community  activ- 
ities at  the  touch  of  a button.  When 
planning  an  event,  a director  will  be 
able  to  call  the  CIC  to  determine  if 
there  are  any  scheduling  conflicts. 
By  early  September,  a 24-hour  hot- 
line providing  community  activity 
information  will  be  in  service. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  auto- 
mation will  reach  in  to  the  subcom- 
munities. Additionally,  Billeting, 
Rod  & Gun  Clubs,  Veterinary  Serv- 
ices and  other  income  generating 
operations  will  have  computer  capa- 
bilities. 

No  reduced  drinks 

WASHINGTON — The  Army  has 
ordered  an  immediate  end  to  re- 
duced prices  for  alcoholic  beverages 
during  “Happy  Hours”  and  similar 
events  at  Army  clubs  and  other  fa- 
cilities worldwide.  The  restriction 
was  enacted  in  support  of  the 
Army’s  programs  and  policies  to 
eliminate  alcohol-related  problems. 

Officials  at  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office  (TAGO)  say  the  new 
policy  is  not  intended  to  curtail 
events  like  Happy  Hour,  but  to  pro- 
hibit the  reduced  pricing  of  drinks 
for  them.  “Clubs  and  MWR  (Mor- 
ale, Welfare  and  Recreation)  activ- 
ities may  continue  to  hold  such  so- 
cial events”,  these  officials  say, 
“but  the  primary  emphasis  should 
be  on  food,  entertainment  or  some- 
thing other  than  alcoholic  drinks”. 

In  addition,  these  facilities  may 
no  longer  sponsor  open  bar  promo- 
tions (where  the  price  includes  un- 
limited drinks)  or  monthly  specials 
where  the  price  of  an  individual 
drink  is  reduced. 

TAGO  officials  say  this  policy 
does  not  affect  food  promotions 
where  the  price  of  an  alcoholic  bev- 
erage is  included,  such  as  “Beef  and 
Burgundy”;  however,  customers 
should  also  be  given  the  choice  of  a 
nonalcoholic  beverage. 


Athletic  business  conference 


cupied  or  vacant.  This  will  provide 
an  important  service  to  managers 
who  deal  with  budgeting  because 
they  can  easily  check  the  amount  of 
money  not  used  on  salaries  for  va- 
cant positions. 

“Automation  will  allow  for  better 
use  of  NAF  monies,”  stated  Sally 
McAlpin,  Chief,  Financial  Manage- 
ment Division,  DPCA.  Unlike  ap- 
propriated fund  monies,  NAF 
monies  operate  on  a cash  flow  basis. 
NAF  activities  must  generate  in- 
come and  pay  current  bills.  By  auto- 
mating the  budget,  it  will  be  easier 
to  track  monies. 

“Now  the  bulk  of  budgeting  is 
done  manually,”  said  McAlpin. 
Producing  a mathematically  correct 
budget  is  time  consuming.  Totaling 
columns  of  numbers  by  the  “stubby 
pencil  method”  contributes  to  a 

Breathalyzers 

WASHINGTON— MACOM  and 
installation  commanders  were  re- 
cently advised  of  a new  requirement 
to  place  breathalyzers  in  Army  clubs 
in  support  of  the  Army’s  campaign 
against  drinking  and  driving. 

An  exception  to  current  nonap- 
propriated  fund  (NAF)  budget  guid- 
ance was  provided  so  commanders 
may  approve  purchase  locally.  Ef- 
forts also  are  underway  to  place 
breathalyzers  on  NAF  central  con- 
tracts and  in  Common  Table  of  Al- 
lowance 50-909. 

Breathalyzers  are  available  at 
prices  ranging  from  less  than  a dol- 
lar to  $3,000.  These  include  disposa- 
ble testers;  hand-held  units  (from 
simple  to  evidentiary  in  quality); 
and  free-standing,  customer  oper- 
ated (coin  or  free  play)  machines. 
Machines  already  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a number  of  club  systems 
by  purchase,  lease,  concession  con- 
tract, or  hand  receipt  from  other 
Army  activities  (such  as  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Control  Offices  or 
Provost  Marshals)  to  meet  their  dif- 
fering needs. 

Breathalyzers  located  in  clubs 
may  not  be  legally  accurate  and  will 
not  prevent  police  from  testing  sus- 
pects with  police  units.  Also,  test  re- 
sults from  club  units  cannot  be  used 
as  a defense  after  apprehension. 

Adoption  has  been  set  for  1 Mar 
85.  MACOM  reports  of  compliance 
are  due  HQDA  by  30  Mar  85. 


CHICAGO — The  national  Athletic 
Business  Conference  will  be  held 
Dec.  5-8,  1984  at  the  Downtown 
Chicago  Marriott  Hotel. 

The  conference  program  repre- 
sents a wide  range  of  very  pertinent 


topics  covering  program  & facility 
management,  equipment  purchas- 
ing, feasibility  studies  for  multi-use 
facilities,  design,  forty  future  trends 
in  sports  and  construction. 

Call  (608)249-0186. 


Army  Host 
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Self-sufficiency  seen  as  impacting  AAFES 


DALLAS — Army  MWR  self-suffi- 
ciency, has  been  named  by  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  as 
the  principle  matter  that  will  affect 
its  operations  in  the  1980s. 

AAFES  acknowledged  a possi- 
bility that  the  “situation  could  get 
out  of  hand”  but  that  AAFES 
doesn’t  expect  any  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  food  or  personal 
services  income. 

“Where  an  installation  com- 
mander decides  to  allow  an  MWR 
activity  to  operate  a service  normal- 
ly provided  by  AAFES-a  T-shirt 
concession,  for  example,  the  effect 
on  overall  sales  and  income  should 
be  minimal,”  the  report  said.  “If, 
however,  an  MWR  activity  opens  a 
commercial  fast-food  facility  such 
as  Burger  King,  the  impact  on 
AAFES  will  be  major,”  the  report 
added. 

A recent  agreement  between  the 
MWR  Review  Committee  and 
AAFES  defuse  this  competitive 
situation  by  giving  AAFES  the  right 
to  operate  14  name  brand  fast  food 
outlets  at  Army  installations  on  a 
test  basis  with  revenue  sharing 
provisions  favorable  to  installation 
MWR  programs.  (See  related  article 
this  issue). 

AAFES  plans  to  continue  direct 
or  direct-franchise  operation  of  all 
major  facilities.  At  locations  where 
a fast-food  operation  is  considered 
practical  based  on  customer  popula- 
tion, potential  sales  and  sufficient 
earnings,  AAFES  will  open  “Burger 
Bars.”  AAFES  also  is  confident  a 
new  emphasis  in  preparing  ham- 


HANAU,  WEST  GERMANY 

— Don’t  look  for  the  dust  to  settle 
too  soon.  Hanau  is  a community  on 
the  move. 

The  opening  of  the  Wolfgang 
Arts  and  Crafts  Center  and  Music 
center  are  only  part  of  an  overall  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  this 
military  community. 

Housing,  barracks,  a new  gym, 
and  a tank  park  are  complete.  A 
new  PX  complex  will  open  in  1984. 
Construction  is  expected  to  start  on 
a new  Class  VI  Store  and  Stars  and 
Stripes  Food  Store  in  1984.  Later 


burgers  and  the  introduction  of  the 
“aafesburger”  makes  their  burgers 
comparable  to  the  best  in  the  fast 
food  industry. 

In  the  automotive  area,  the 
AAFES  report  said  that  increased 
prices  for  rental  of  MWR  automo- 
tive equipment  and  service  bays  in 
craft  centers  could  price  MWR  “out 
of  the  karket”  by  causing  customers 
to  turn  to  AAFES  automotive  facili- 
ties for  repairs. 

AAFES  said  the  return  of  slot 
machines  to  overseas  clubs  and 
Armed  Forces  Recreation  Centers 
overseas  “may  have  a negative 
effect  on  vending-amusement  sales 
in  AAFES-Europe.”  “The  extent  of 
installation  of  slot  machines  in  clubs 
where  AAFES-Europe  is  installing 
video  games  under  MOUs  is  uncer- 
tain,” the  report  added. 

The  impact  of  slot  machine  rein- 
statement on  AAFES-Pacific  vend- 
ing machine  operations  is  expected 
to  be  minimal,  according  to 
AAFES,  since  the  Philippines  area 
exchange  has  had  slot  machines  for 
two  years,  and  Okinawa  Navy  and 
Marines  Corps  slots  were  never 
removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  AAFES, 
the  vending  machine  program  could 
get  a shot  in  the  arm  under  self-suf- 
ficiency. Under  a cooperative  effort 
between  AAFES  and  MWR, 
AAFES  has  the  ability  to  and  re- 
sources in  amusements  to  help 
MWR  activities  meet  their  financial 
objectives  and  provide  improved 
service,  the  report  said. 


this  year,  ground  will  be  broken  for 
a new  32-lane  bowling  center.  Down 
the  road,  installation  planners  see 
further  additions  to  the  Wolfgang 
Complex  including  specialty  shops, 
a theater,  a consolidated  club  and 
many  other  support  services. 

The  Buedingen  Subcommunity 
has  a new  home  for  its  youth  activ- 
ities which  will  offer  a wide  range  of 
activities.  The  Gelnhausen  subcom- 
munity has  opened  a new  gymna- 
sium with  a center  court  area  for 
volleyball,  basketball,  an  exercise 
room,  weights  and  a sauna. 


Sports  body  guide 

ALEXANDRIA,  VA— The  “Direc- 
tory of  United  States  National 
Sports  Governing  Bodies”  will  help 
local  park  and  recreation  agencies 
and  other  organizations  provide 
quality  recreation  programs  in  the 
36  sports  which  are  part  of  the 
Olympics.  The  Directory,  available 
from  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association,  gives  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  36  National  Sports 
Governing  Bodies  which  are 
charged  with  guiding,  conducting 
and  coordinating  various  levels  of 
instruction  and  competition  in  their 
sports. 

The  Directory  costs  $5  for  NRPA 
members  and  $10  for  nonmembers. 
Contact  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association  at  3101  Park 
Center  Dr.,  Alexandria,  VA  22302 
or  by  calling  (703)  820-4940. 

A complete  listing  of  all  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association  is  available  in  lim- 
ited quantities  for  individuals  inter- 
ested in  expanding  their  libraries  of 
park  and  recreation  information. 

The  publications  brochures  in- 
cludes titles  on  administration  and 
management,  therapeutic  recrea- 
tion, research  and  other  topics.  To 
receive  a copy  of  the  brochure,  con- 
tact the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association  at  (703)  820-4940. 

Year-round  recreation 

WILDFLECKEN,  GERMA- 
NY— This  Morale  Support  Activity 
is  changing  its  ski  area  to  encompass 
a variety  of  MSA  activities  all  year- 
round.  The  five-year  developmental 
plan  for  the  area  transforms  the  ski 
resort  to  one  that  includes  grass  ski- 
ing areas,  archery,  camping,  roll- 
er/ice skating,  indoor  tennis,  swim- 
ming, fishing,  a golf  driving  range, 
horse  shoes,  outdoor  ball  fields,  al- 
pine and  nordic  skiing.  The  Out- 
door Recreation  Director,  Rudolf 
Gerr  says,  “These  changes  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  recreational  needs 
for  the  isolated  Wildflecken  Com- 
munity.” 

The  Wildflecken  Community  and 
visiting  units  that  train  in  the  area 
will  use  the  facility.  This  boosts 
MSA  activities  in  the  area  because 
no  major  year-round  facilities  have 
ever  existed  before. 


Dust  will  take  time  to  settle 
on  Hanau  construction  boom 
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White  Sands  lowers  tip  allocation  rate 


WHITE  SANDS  MISSILE 
RANGE,  NM — Recent  information 
from  White  Sands  club  system  indi- 
cates what  may  be  the  first  lowering 
of  the  tip  allocation  rate  in  the 
Army.  The  new  rate,  approved  by 
the  IRS  for  their  employees  who 
receive  tips  directly  from  customers 
is  5%  of  the  sales  made  by  the  em- 
ployee, instead  of  the  standard  8%. 

This  means  that  club  employees 
who  report  5 cents  in  tips  for  every 
dollar  of  food  or  beverage  sales  will 
not  receive  an  allocation.  An  alloca- 
tion according  to  the  IRS  is  an 
amount  assumed  earned  by  tipped 
employees  for  tax  purposes,  and  if 
not  reported,  employees  may  be 
taxed  on  that  amount  anyway. 

According  to  installation  club 
manager  Irv  Rubensteln,  it’s  possi- 
ble to  get  the  rate  lowered  but  it 
takes  time  and  effort.  He  empha- 
sized accurately  describing  your 
operation,  including  the  actual  per- 
centage of  tips  compared  to  sales 
your  employees  receive. 

His  application  was  filed  with  the 


CAMP  ZAMA,  JAPAN— This 

installation  is  helping  boost  the 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation  of 
those  people  stationed  at  Zama  in 
many  ways. 

First,  a new  multi-million  dollar 
child  care  development  services 
center  has  opened  in  December.  The 
facility  has  the  latest  in  everything, 
including  a fully  qualified  and 
professional  staff.  The  new  center  is 
certain  to  boost  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  military  families  located 
there. 

PALS  (Providing  Assistance  and 
Lending  Support)  now  exists  to 
provide  support  to  the  Camp  Zama 
community.  This  group  of  volun- 
teers organized  themselves  under  the 
Family  Advocacy  Program  to  help 
area  newcomers  get  acquainted  and 
acclimated  to  their  new  surround- 
ings. This  group  also  helps  the  advo- 
cacy program  coordinator  provide 
support  to  families  in  crisis. 

In  addition,  quarterly  town  meet- 
ings help  create  an  atmosphere  of 


IRS  District  Director,  providing  the 
name,  type  of  activity,  menu  prices 
on  food  and  beverage  by  type  of 
service  (table  or  self-service),  and 
hours  of  operation  by  type  of  serv- 
ice. Additional  information  was  re- 
quired as  to  the  method  of  payment 
(cashier  or  waitress),  and  if  credit 
cards  or  in-house  charge  system  is 
used,  how  many  years  in  operation, 
number  of  employees,  allocated 
gross  receipts  by  type  of  operation, 
total  tips  reported  by  employees  in 
1982,  and  alcohol  beverage  sales  in 
1982  by  type  of  service. 

Three  areas  of  particular  concern 
to  the  IRS  would  appear  to  be  the 
type  of  clientele  (whether  open  to 
the  public),  the  type  of  entertain- 
ment provided,  and  the  services  of- 
fered with  the  entertainment. 

This  information  is  provided  to 
you  in  the  hope  that  if  your  club  sys- 
tem could  apply  for  the  lower  tip  al- 
location rate. 

Contact  Bob  Glotfelty,  DAAG- 
MB,  A 122 1-0702. 


understanding  between  the  military 
and  civilian  communities.  Any 
member  of  the  community  may  at- 
tend the  meetings.  Initially,  the 
Garrison  Commander  initiates  the 
meetings  by  providing  the  commun- 
ity with  a brief  summary  of  activi- 
ties that  are  on-going.  He  then  pro- 
vides feedback  on  the  issues  raised 
by  community  members.  To  end  the 
meeting,  the  commander  allows 
those  present  to  voice  their  con- 
cerns. Prior  to  the  town  meeting, 
people  are  requested  to  write  out 
their  problems  and  concerns  so  the 
commander  will  be  informed.  Re- 
quests are  made  for  input  through 
bulletins  and  newspapers  so  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  to  get 
the  community  members  involved  in 
the  meeting. 

The  Camp  Zama  DPCA,  LTC 
Stephen  Proctor,  is  helping  to  insure 
that  things  are  always  getting  better 
for  the  military  personnel  and  their 
families  stationed  at  Zama. 


Temporary  gym 
provided  Walter  Reed 

WASHINGTON— Forest  Glen,  an 
annex  of  Walter  Reed  Army  Medi- 
cal Center,  will  be  getting  a physical 
fitness  center,  if  all  goes  well  this 
spring. 

The  soon-to-be  center  has  been 
used  in  two  capacities  before,  in- 
cluding use  as  a girl’s  school,  and  a 
post  theater. 

Successful  reopening  of  the  build- 
ing as  a gym  would  cap  a five-to  six- 
year  effort  by  Walter  Reed’s  Sports 
Director,  Bill  Gray.  He’s  been  try- 
ing to  acquire  use  of  the  building 
since  1982  when  it  was  assigned  to 
the  sports  office. 

So  far,  the  sports  staff  and  others 
have  emptied  out  the  building.  The 
remaining  work  transforming  the 
building  to  a gym  will  be  done  by 
the  facilities  engineers. 

The  gym  will  offer  basketball  and 
volleyball  courts,  a weightroom, 
shuffleboard,  game  tables  like  bil- 
liard and  table  tennis,  and  possibly  a 
sauna  and  whirlpool. 

Part  of  the  reason  Gray  has 
worked  hard  to  get  the  facility  was 
because  Walter  Reed  rents  space 
from  a local  institution  to  accom- 
modate its  intermural  sports  pro- 
gram. But  the  rent  has  increased  and 
will  be  open  fewer  nights. 

The  main  reason  for  getting  a 
gym,  according  to  Gray  “is  so  the 
troops  assigned  to  Walter  Reed  will 
have  a gym  they  can  use  seven  days 
a week  to  make  themselves  physical- 
ly fit  and  combat  ready.  Plus,  we 
could  provide  physical  therapy  for 
our  patients  so  they  don’t  have  to 
travel  to  Bethesda  (National  Naval 
Medical  Center).’’ 

Even  this  gym  will  be  temporary. 
A new  gym  is  scheduled  in  FY  85. 

So  it’s  just  a matter  of  time  before 
Walter  Reed’s  athletes  will  be  hav- 
ing it  all. 


$2.2  M club  open 

FORT  CAMPBELL,  KY— A $2.2 
million  enlisted  club  opened  at  Fort 
Campbell  March  14. 

The  15,000  sq.  ft.  club  has  an 
automatic  beverage  dispensing  sys- 
tem, fast  food  kitchen,  disco,  and 
game  room. 


New  programs  make  installation 
a better  place  to  live 


Army  Host 
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A Time  of  Progress  and  Change 


A legislative  view  of  the  military  resale  system 


Rep.  Dan  Daniel 

A wise  man  once  said,  the  only 
thing  that  remains  constant  is 
change.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  United 
States  economy  and  the  military  re- 
sale system.  Both  have  made  posi- 
tive strides  in  the  last  year,  while  ex- 
periencing the  pains  of  continuous 
transition  and  change. 

The  system  as  a whole,  however, 
seems  to  be  in  good  financial  shape. 
All  components  are  financially 
sound,  most  are  growing,  with  in- 
creased sales  and,  where  applicable, 
higher  profits.  In  turn,  the  system  is 
generating  additional  contributions 
to  fund  more  morale,  welfare  and 
recreation  (MWR)  programs.  This 
increase  in  nonappropriated  funds 
continues  as  an  important  support 
to  taxpayer-sponsored  MWR  activ- 
ities. 

AAFES’s  recent  agreement  to  al- 
low national  brand  fast  food  outlets 
on  military  bases  to  replace  their  in- 
house  operations  should  have  a ma- 
jor, positive  impact  on  MWR  divi- 
dends. In  addition,  AAFES  plans 
for  $185  million  upgrade  of  its  dis- 
tribution facilities  continues  to  gen- 
erate considerable  interest. 

Two  other  areas  in  transition  are 
nonappropriated  fund  construction 
and  the  model  installation  program. 
Nonappropriated  fund  construction 
programs  build  and  renovate  com- 
missaries, exchanges,  clubs  and  oth- 
er morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
activities.  These  programs  are  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  have  almost  dou- 
bled in  size  since  1983.  The  commit- 
tee will  increase  its  oversight  respon- 
sibility as  the  programs  continue  to 
grow. 

In  light  of  the  many  economic 
and  political  events  that  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  rapidly  changing 
military  resale  environment,  it 
seems  a good  time  to  review  these 
events,  the  system’s  performance 
and  some  of  the  current  key  issues 
of  Congressional  interest. 

Dividends  to  MWR  activities  also 
increased,  except  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  AAFES  contributed  $106 
million,  a 2.8  percent  increase  over 
1982,  while  the  Navy  contribution 
increased  by  3 percent  to  $46  mil- 


lion. The  Marine  Corps  contributed 
$13  million  to  MWR,  a 15  percent 
decrease  from  1982. 

The  Move  to  Fast  Food  Outlets 

During  1983  AAFES  requested 
committee  approval  to  build  a num- 
ber of  in-house  fast  food  facilities. 
The  committee  approved  the  request 
with  the  condition  that  AAFES 
would  study  using  national  brand 
fast  food  outlets  on  military  bases. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  May  15, 
AAFES  signed  a five-year  agree- 
ment with  Burger  King  to  open  as 
many  as  185  restaurants  on  Army 
and  Air  Force  bases  worldwide. 
This  follows  similar  actions  by  the 
Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor,  HI  and  Nor- 
folk, VA;  the  Coast  Guard  at  Gov- 
ernor’s Island,  NY;  and  the  Marines 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  CA. 


The  AAFES  locations  are  expect- 
ed to  experience  the  same  increases 
in  sales — and  profits — as  the  other 
services’  locations.  The  Navy,  for 
example,  had  a 253  percent  sales 
growth  and  a 200  percent  increase  in 
net  contributions  when  it  converted 
its  Pearl  Harbor  fast  food  outlet  to 
a national  brand. 

AAFES  food  prices  are  expected 
to  be  10  percent  below  those  prevail- 
ing at  offbase  restaurants  and  annu- 
al gross  sales  may  reach  $2  million 
per  unit.  AAFES  earnings  will  be 
equally  divided  to  construct  addi- 
tional facilities  and  pay  higher  divi- 
dends for  MWR  programs.  One 
estimate  put  additional  dividends  at 
$100,000  per  base  per  year. 

These  additional  dividends  will  be 
especially  welcome  at  overseas  bases 
where  service  members;  needs  are 
greatest.  For  a number  of  years  the 
committee  has  recommended  addi- 
tional facilities  for  members  sta- 
tioned at  overseas  locations. 
AAFES  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
expeditiously  implementing  the 
committee’s  initiative.  AAFES  re- 
cently received  approval  for  the  first 
fast  food  facilities  to  be  built  at 
Forts  Ord,  Stewart,  Gordon  and 


Leonard  Wood  and  at  Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

Nonappropriated  Fund 
Construction  Shows 
Significant  Growth 

Nonappropriated  fund  construction 
programs  encompass  projects  for 
commissaries,  exchanges,  clubs  and 
other  MWR  activities.  During  1981 
the  committee,  as  part  of  its  over- 
sight responsibility,  took  an  active 
interest  by  requesting  the  DoD  to 
submit  an  annual  report  on  all  proj- 
ects exceeding  $500,000. 

These  construction  programs  will 
continue  to  receive  increased  scru- 
tiny since  they  have  grown  from 
$200  million  in  1983  to  over  $400 
million  for  1985,  including  $275  mil- 
lion for  commissaries  and  ex- 
changes. We  must  ensure  that  mon- 
ey generated  from  military  patrons 
is  being  soundly  managed  and  spent 
on  the  most  needed  projects. 

The  committee’s  reviews  are 
evolving  from  year  to  year.  Initially 
we  evaluated  the  structures  in  place 
to  manage  the  programs  and  the 
methods  used  to  select  projects.  In 
general,  we  found  the  systems  al- 
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most  informal  with  little  long-range 
planning.  Some  services  did  not 
even  have  five-year  construction 
plans  or  know  their  backlog  of 
needed  projects. 

This  situation  has  changed  con- 
siderably. All  services  now  have  five 
year  plans  and  structures  to  analyze 
and  prioritize  their  projects.  This 
has  resulted  in  many  significant  im- 
provements, particularly  project 
justification.  For  example,  the  com- 
mittee has  long  felt  that  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas  should  be  given  the 
highest  priority  for  nonappropri- 
ated  fund  construction  dollars  since 
they  do  not  have  alternative  facili- 
ties, unlike  most  locations  in  the 
United  States.  The  Army  recognized 
the  committee’s  concerns  and  last 
year  spent  two-thirds  of  its  MWR 
construction  dollars  on  overseas 
projects.  We  hope  to  see  similar 
trends  from  the  other  services. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
With  limited  nonappropriated  dol- 
lars it  only  makes  sense  to  fund  the 
most  critically  needed  projects  first. 
Yet,  the  services  tend  to  spread  proj- 
ects among  all  their  commands. 

Significant  delays  in  starting  con- 
struction is  another  problem.  Once 
a project  is  approved  its  completion 
should  be  expedited;  delays  in- 
crease cost  and  deny  patrons  the  use 
of  a new  facility.  The  services  must 
review  their  current  systems  to  see 
how  they  can  be  streamlined  for  fas- 
ter project  completion. 

The  services  must  also  develop 
new  ideas  to  reduce  costs.  Some 
proposed  commissary  projects 
would  require  over  $10  million,  a 
cost  far  greater  than  for  commercial 
grocery  stores.  Our  reviews  found 
some  projects  included  many  nice- 
to-have  items  that  are  not  necessary 
for  operating  a grocery  store. 

The  services  also  need  more  inno- 
vative thinking.  One  project  pro- 
posed replacing  a commissary  oper- 
ating 40  hours  a week  with  a new 
$12  million  store,  also  operating 
only  40  hours  a week.  Obviously, 
store  size  could  be  reduced  consider- 
ably by  expanding  operating  hours. 
In  this  case  the  project  scope  and 
cost  were  reduced  accordingly. 

In  summary,  the  services  must 
continue  to  improve  their  nonap- 
propriated fund  construction  man- 
agement by  identifying  priority 
projects  service-wide;  by  developing 


innovative  operating  and  construc- 
tion techniques  to  bring  costs  more 
in  line  with  commercial  grocery 
stores,  while  providing  patrons  with 
good  facilites;  and  by  utilizing  alter- 
native facilities  as  much  as  possible 
to  stretch  out  nonappropriated  re- 
sources fully. 

The  Model  Installation 
Program:  A Factor  for 
NAFAs 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ini- 
tiated a three-year  model  installa- 
tion test  program  with  goals  to  en- 
courage innovative  management  ap- 
proaches for  base  operations  and 
improve  living  and  working  condi- 
tions. Base  operations  is  big  busi- 
ness. The  DoD  spends  $35  billion 
annually  for  this  activity  and  cur- 
rently has  600,000  people  involved 
in  it  at  1,300  bases.  Base  operations 
includes  everything  from  training, 
taking  care  of  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds,  to  having  excellent 
MWR  programs. 

The  test  program  allows  installa- 
tion managers  to  seek  waivers  to  ex- 
isting regulations  to  test  new  ideas. 
As  an  incentive  for  participation, 
savings  generated  by  more  efficient 


. . services  must  continue  to 
improve  construction 
management . . . 


operations  can  be  retained  at  the  in- 
stallation to  improve  living  and 
working  conditions.  After  the  test 
period  the  DoD  will  review  new  ap- 
proaches along  with  cost  and  bene- 
fits before  further  implementation. 

One  example  illustrates  how  this 
program  can  potentially  impact 
many  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties. A base  commander  wants  to  es- 
tablish a single,  combined  activity 
encompassing  the  recreation  depart- 
ment, all  clubs  and  the  package 
store.  The  goal  is  to  consolidate 
common  functions,  create  a single 
labor  pool  and  utilize  funds  wher- 
ever they  are  most  needed. 

This  one  initiative  for  a single, 
consolidated  nonappropriated  fund 
activity  could  potentially  circum- 
vent two  long  standing  committee 
positions:  package  beverage  store 
profits  should  be  distributed  to  all 


base  MWR  activities — not  just 
clubs— and,  club  finances  should  be 
individually  maintained  to  prevent 
cross-subsidies.  Since  the  services 
just  recently  changed  their  policies 
to  implement  the  committee’s 
recommendations — after  ten  years 
of  effort — we  will  strutinize  any  ini- 
tiatives that  might  circumvent  our 
intent.  We  have  fought  too  long  and 
labored  too  hard  to  allow  these 
needed  changes  to  revert  to  former 
practices.  The  model  installation 
program  appears  to  be  a good  initia- 
tive, but  the  committee  will  review  it 
closely  before  endorsing  it. 

Our  Number  One  Priority 

There  are  many  changes  underway 
of  planned  for  the  near  future  that 
may  alter  the  military  resale  market 
from  what  it  was  a few  years  ago.  If 
changes  are  justified  and  will  lead  to 
more  efficient  customer  service, 
lower  costs  and  better  prices  for  the 
military  family,  we  should  all  sup- 
port them.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  how  these  systems 
developed  and  the  reasons  for  their 
current  operating  methods.  Changes 
that  would  harm  the  best  interests  of 
service  members  and  their  families 
should  be  resisted. 

In  addition,  everyone  interested 
in  the  military  resale  system  should 
strive  to  more  widely  communicate 
its  need,  purpose  and  benefits.  Here 
is  a system  that  offsets  taxpayer  dol- 
lars and  greatly  benefits  the  govern- 
ment in  many  ways,  such  as  building 
needed  facilities  without  appropri- 
ated funds.  Yet,  attacks  continue  to 
increase  on  the  system.  It  is  often 
painfully  clear  that  the  system  is  not 
widely  understood  by  the  general 
public  or  even  legislators.  We  must 
enlighten  these  people  by  providing 
better,  more  timely  information  on 
the  system.  This  should  be  our  num- 
ber one  priority  for  the  near  future. 
If  we  all  work  together  to  better 
educate  and  inform  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  military  resale 
system,  we  will  be  doing  an  invalua- 
ble service  for  military  members  and 
their  families.  ■ 

Mr.  Daniel  is  Chairman  of  both 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Readiness  and  the  Morale, 
Welfare  and  Recreation  Panel. 
Courtesy  Interservice  Magazine. 
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Body  building  strengthens,MWR 


By  Mark  Schroeder 
MUNICH — The  twin  goals  for 
MWR  planners  may  seem  like  a 
two-edge  sword.  Trying  to  give  pa- 
trons what  they  want  and  simultane- 
ously generating  LGI  requires  pro- 
gramming creativity  and  diversity. 

Bill  Herman,  director  of  Morale 
Support  Activities  Division,  Mu- 
nich, Germany  has  taken  these  goals 
and  come  up  with  a fitting  pro- 
gram— bodybuilding. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Munich 
has  been  the  site  for  the  Internation- 
al Bodybuilding  Championships. 

Kreuzberg  gym 
renovated 

ZWEIBRUCKERN,  GERMANY 

— After  almost  three  months  of 
work,  the  Kreuzberg  gymnasium 
renovation  is  finished.  Now  patrons 
can  enjoy  the  facilities  in  a cleaner, 
brighter,  warmer  and  safer 
atmosphere. 

Painting  and  plastering  revital- 
ized the  gym,  new  bathroom  facili- 
ties were  installed  in  the  women’s 
locker  room,  and  new  saunas  put  in 
for  men  and  women. 

Oyad  Benton,  gym  supervisor, 
says  he’s  been  getting  many  compli- 
ments on  the  facility’s  appearance. 


This  program  has  definitely  tapped 
interest  among  the  MWR  audience, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  ages  are 
using  physical  fitness  centers  as  a 
means  of  improving  fitness  on  the 
way  to  better  health. 

This  annual  championship  has 
taken  creative  programming  one 
step  beyond  weight  room  training. 
The  event  exploits  the  competitive 
area  of  the  sport  by  drawing  top- 
notch,  internationally  famous 
athletes  from  throughout  Europe. 

In  1983,  over  85  men  and  women 
participated  for  70  awards  and  in- 
ternational recognition.  Over  600 
people  attended,  including  re- 
knowned  bodybuilding  “Super- 
stars” — Mr.  Universe,  1975  and 
1981,  Mr.  and  Miss  Germany,  1982, 
and  Mr.  Olympia,  1983. 


DALLAS,  TX — Beer  drinkers  who 
like  the  taste  of  beer — but  not  the 
calories  or  alcoholic  content  may  be 
persuaded  to  try  a new  beer-like 
non-alcoholic  beverage. 

Texas  Select,  manufactured  by 
Richland  Beverage  Co.,  is  being 
test-marketed  in  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area. 

It  promises  the  same  thirst- 
quenching qualities  of  light  beer, 
but  with  only  65  calories  and  no  al- 
coholic side  effects. 


Herman  found  that  long-range, 
detailed  planning,  plus  maximum 
use  of  volunteers  lowered  overhead. 
Admission  fees  and  snack  bar  op- 
erations help  offset  costs  and  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  participant  regis- 
tration fees. 

This  type  of  competition  could 
also  be  expanded  and  modi- 
fied— couples  and  team  competitors 
are  two  possibilities. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it,  this  type 
of  program  offers  positive  ramifica- 
tions. It  addresses  a new  patron  in- 
terest, bolsters  finances  in  the  MWR 
realm,  fosters  physical  fitness  and 
community  morale.  It’s  a good  ex- 
ample of  meeting  the  goals  of  MWR 
programs. 

Schroeder  is  Youth  Activities  Sports  Director 
in  Munich. 


The  “beer”  was  developed  initial- 
ly for  export  to  the  Middle  East, 
where  Islamic  law  prohibits  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

It’s  brewed,  aged  and  fermented 
the  same  as  beer  but  undergoes  a fi- 
nal vacuum  distilling  process  that 
removes  its  alcoholic  content. 

Priced  comparatively  with  alco- 
holic beer,  Texas  Select  may  be  an 
alternative  for  those  health-con- 
scious people  who  have  no  interest 
in  alcohol  or  high  calories. 
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Walker’s  music  tunes  up  morale  for  Sill  soldiers 


by  Susan  Green 

FORT  SILL,  OK — Music  Director 
Logan  Walker  earns  his  bread  and 
butter  through  morale  support.  His 
is  a civil  service  job,  designed  to 
keep  young  soldiers  off  the  streets 
and  into  music. 

Walker’s  office,  on  Fort  Sill,  is 
designed  for  young  people.  A com- 
fortable old  couch  is  set  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  and  pop  music  plays 
from  a stereo  in  a corner. 

I’m  not  very  interesting,”  he 
claims.  ‘‘I’m  just  a spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  progress.”  Then  he  laughs. 

Walker  likes  to  laugh.  He  also 
likes  to  talk.  And  he  loves  music.  He 
probably  could  be  described  as  a 
true  music  man.  Music  fills  almost 
every  facet  of  his  life,  and  despite 
his  claims,  he’s  far  from  boring. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Lawton 
Kicks  Band  and  is  an  accomplished 
saxophone  player.  He  is  also  an  avid 
photographer.  Everything  for 
Walker  and  his  family  revolves 
around  music.  ‘‘Music  is  the  center 
of  my  life,”  he  said.  ‘‘All  my  kids 
are  involved  in  music.  It  costs  me  a 
fortune  a month  in  music  lessons.” 
Walker’s  wife  plays  the  organ  in  his 


Sooner  later  DPCA 


FORT  SILL,  OK — Many  graduates 
of  the  Army’s  DPCA  Course  will 
recognize  former  Course  Director 
LTC  Dennis  Ward,  shown  here  in 
his  younger  days  as  a member  of  the 
Bud  Wilkenson’s  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity ‘‘Sooners”  football  squad. 


church. 

As  the  post  music  director.  Walk- 
er’s duties  include  planning  and  pro- 
moting musical  programs  for  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  depend- 
ants. 

‘‘Our  motivation  is  to  get  kids  in- 
volved at  night,”  Walker,  49,  said 
of  his  Fort  Sill  position.  ‘‘I  would 
rather  see  them  do  that  than  run  up 
and  down  the  streets.” 

Walker  works  with  young  musi- 
cians, getting  them  to  volunteer  to 
perform  for  Cabaret  Supper  Thea- 
ter and  for  outdoor  performances. 
One  of  his  goals  is  to  get  a showmo- 
bile,  a stage  on  wheels,  so  that  out- 
door concerts  will  be  easier  to  set 
up. 

His  department  loans  out  instru- 
ments and  music  to  people  on  post, 
and  he  is  in  charge  of  the  Electric 
Circus,  a place  where  soldiers  and 
their  families  can  go  to  practice  mu- 
sic. The  building  is  filled  with  prac- 
tice rooms  and  instruments  ranging 
from  drums  to  a piano. 

‘‘In  my  job  you  have  to  be  a jack 
of  all  trades  in  music,”  he  said,  add- 
ing that  he  has  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write  music,  and  how  to  change 
guitar  strings,  repair  instruments 


FORT  SILL,  OK— A 17-year  Fort 
Sill  employee  and  Director  of  the 
Music  and  Theater  Program,  has 
some  advice  for  aspiring  actors  and 
directors. 

‘‘You  have  got  to  be  well-read. 
You  have  to  have  a great  imagina- 
tion. You  must  not  be  afraid  to  try 
various  things,  and  you  have  got  to 
have  the  patience  of  job. 

The  biggest  thing  is  you  have  got 
to  have  the  interest  and  desire  to  do 
it,”  he  said. 

He  emphasized  that  working  on 
an  Army  post  is  different  from 
‘‘regular”  theater  because  the  Army 
theater  and  the  plays  it  produces  are 
geared  strictly  for  the  Army  com- 
munity. 

Shermeyer  said  that  because  he 
works  for  the  Army,  he  can  get  the 
rights  to  a play  at  a lower  rate  than 
other  theaters,  although  it  usually 


and  work  with  video  equipment. 

He  also  must  know  how  to  work 
with  untrained  musicians.  ‘‘Work- 
ing in  our  program,  you  don’t  have 
an  abundance  of  highly  skilled 
musicians.  Either  they  are  soldiers 
or  Army  band  (members).  I don’t 
get  people  who  play  music  every 
day.  Sometimes  we  come  up  with 
excellent  players,  sometimes  we 
don’t.” 

He  added  that  most  of  the  good 
musicians  won’t  play  for  free.  The 
volunteers  he  usually  gets  are  either 
high  school  or  junior  high  school 
kids. 

‘‘You  have  to  have  in  your  head 
that  you  are  dealing  with  amateur 
musicians,  and  that  you  cannot  hold 
a lot  of  rehearsals  because  the  kids 
cannot  make  rehearsals. 

‘‘We  just  don’t  have  the  money  in 
our  budget  (for  professional  musi- 
cians). If  we  did  then  ticket  prices 
would  be  higher,”  he  said. 

Despite  the  problems.  Walker 
said  he  enjoys  his  job.  ‘‘This  is  one 
guy  that  doesn’t  regret  going  to 
work.  If  I had  the  money  I would 
pay  to  work  here,”  he  said. 

Green  is  a staff  writer  of  the  Fort  Sill  Public 
Affairs  Office. 


takes  him  six  months  longer  to  get 
the  play  because  of  the  red  tape  in- 
volved. 

Also,  Army  theaters  have  more 
productions  each  season  than  com- 
munity theaters,  he  said.  ‘‘The 
Army  theater  program  is  the  largest 
single  producer  of  legitimate  shows 
anywhere  in  the  world.” 

There  are  drawbacks,  however. 
For  example,  it’s  more  difficult  to 
bet  performers  for  an  Army  play  be- 
cause some  actors  are  reluctant  to 
perform  on  a military  post.  Also, 
some  of  the  people  volunteer  for 
Cabaret  don’t  know  very  much 
about  the  stage.  ‘‘Our  shows  are 
used  as  a training  ground  for  people 
really  interested  in  performing.” 


Adapted  from  "Shermeyer  enjoys  theater" 
by  Susan  Green,  staff  writer  of  the  Fort  Sill 
Cannoneer. 


Fort  Sill’s  Music  Man 


Army  Host 
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Sub  Stop 

VINT  HILL  FARMS  STATION, 

VA — The  Sub  Stop  is  good  to  go  on 
Vint  Hill  Farms  Station. 

A ceremonial  ribbon  was  cut  and 
the  doors  of  the  Sub  Stop,  a post 
pizza  and  sandwich  shop,  were  offi- 
cially swung  open  July  9. 

The  Sub  Stop  was  opened  for 
business  a month  earlier  when  it 
moved  into  an  idle  storage  building 
in  back  of  the  post  NCO/EM  Club. 
The  renovation  of  the  building  saw 
the  installation  of  counters,  sinks, 
exterior  and  interior  lighting,  paint 
and  the  planting  of  shubbery 
around  the  parking  lot.  The  face  life 
and  surgery  of  the  small  building 
cost  approximately  $18,000,  accord- 
ing to  Richard  L.  Robertson  of  the 
post  DEH,  the  designer  and  con- 
tract administrator  of  the  project. 

“We  wanted  to  open  quietly  and 
have  some  time  to  work  out  all  the 
bugs,  so  to  speak,’’  said  Cpt.  Peter 
Schoener,  post  ICM.  “We  were  able 
to  establish  a great  reputation  by 


word  of  mouth  by  the  time  of  the 
grand  opening  and  The  Sub  Stop 
has  turned  out  to  be  extremely  pop- 
ular.’’ 

The  Sub  Stop  features  a menu  of 
“slow  lane’’  items,  that  is,  pizzas, 
and  “fast  lane’’  items  which  are 
hoagies  and  submarine  sandwiches. 
The  selection  includes  a “combo” 
sub  titled  The  Traffic  Jam,  a meat- 
ball  sub  listed  as  The  Rocky  Road, 
and  something  ominously  called 
The  Expressway. 

As  the  menu  indicates,  the  theme 
of  Sub  Stop  is  one  for  the  roadside. 
Traffic  signs  decorate  the  walls  of 
the  shop.  A Hard  Hat  Area  warning 
hangs  above  the  kitchen.  Another 
sign  on  the  wall  of  the  waiting  area 
not  only  adds  to  the  atmosphere 
but,  in  its  curt  way,  posts  an  funda- 
mental policy  of  The  Sub  Stop.  It  is 
a No  Parking  sign. 

“The  Sub  Stop  is  solely  a take-out 
restaurant,”  Schoener  said. 
“There’s  only  one  table  and  several 
chairs  for  patrons  waiting  for  their 
order  and  there  are  no  video  games 


Darmstadt  ITT  Modernized 


DARMSTADT,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— The  recent  modernization 
and  move  of  the  Darmstadt  Infor- 
mation, Tours  and  Travel  office 
(ITT)  to  a new,  high-visibility  loca- 
tion has  resulted  in  a sharp  increase 
in  both  customer  interest  and  reve- 
nues, according  to  Ted  Otaguro, 
Morale  Support  Officer  at  the  in- 
stallation. 

A comparison  of  year-to-date 
participation  figures  reveal  that 
(customer  participation)  for  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  fiscal  year 
1984  greater  than  the  same  figures 
for  the  entire  1983.  Revenues  have 
also  increased,  with  financial  figures 
for  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of 
1984  ahead  of  the  same  figures  for 


1983. 

Currently  located  in  the  Post  Ex- 
change Shopping  area,  the  ITT  of- 
fice is  conveniently  available  to  ITT 
users,  and  also  enjoys  a visibility 
that  may  help  the  program  capture 
potential,  untapped  customers  from 
the  military  community.  The  new 
facility  has  double  the  office  space 
of  the  old,  and  has  been  completely 
upgraded  since  the  move. 

The  modernization  effort  in- 
cluded the  use  of  1982  year-end  non- 
appropriated  funds  to  purchase 
much  of  the  renovation  material, 
such  as  wallpaper,  carpeting  and 
furniture.  The  work  on  the  facility 
was  accomplished  by  a Civilian  La- 
bor Group  of  German  Local  Na- 


Check Control  Idea 


FORT  BLISS,  TX — Effective  Janu- 
ary 1984,  Fort  Bliss  instituted  an  in- 
novative check  control  program. 
The  Check  Control  Office  and 
check  control  personnel  from  the 
commissary  and  club  systems  have 
been  colocated.  All  three  agencies 
are  using  a central  filing  system. 
Check  control  forms,  letters  and 
lists  are  automated.  This  manage- 


ment system  has  increased  commu- 
nications among  check  control  fa- 
cilities, eliminated  some  unneces- 
sary paperwork,  linked  personnel 
under  central  supervision  and 
speeded  up  the  processing  of  bad 
check  actions.  Exchange  check  con- 
trol personnel  are  expected  to  be  co- 
located after  permission  is  received 
from  their  headquarters.  In  addi- 


and other  arcade  amusements.” 

“Also,  true  to  the  theme  of  the 
shop,  that  of  a lunch  or  dinner  stop 
along  the  road,”  said  Schoener, 
“we  do  not  serve  alcoholic  bever- 
ages.” 

“The  Sub  Stop  is  just  another 
example  of  what  a post  is  able  to  do 
to  improve  the  qualify  of  life  and 
provide  another  service  to  all  ranks 
of  an  installation,”  Schoener  stated. 

Patty  Hall,  who  along  with  Staff. 
Sgt.  John  Cloud,  NCOIC  of  the 
NCO/EM  Club,  oversees  the  day- 
to-day  management  of  the  shop, 
and  also  works  behind  the  counter, 
echoes  Schoener’s  report  of  success. 

“We’ve  been  extremely  popular, 
at  lunch  with  the  many  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  post  and  at  night  with 
the  soldiers  who  don’t  have  to  leave 
the  installation  for  a bite  to  eat,” 
said  Hall.  “People  have  been  com- 
ing back  again  and  again.  The  Sub 
Stop  is  part  of  the  post  now.” 


tionals  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  and 
Housing. 

The  improved  operation  of  the 
ITT  program  is  attributed  not  only 
to  the  new  office,  but  also  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  staff,  headed  by  Direc- 
tor, Kitty  de  Melker,  who  provide 
quality  service  to  the  ITT  customer. 
An  excellent  staff  and  an  advan- 
tageous location  has  contributed  to 
an  operation  of  which  “Darmstadt 
is  justifiably  proud,”  noted  Ota- 
guro, “(as  it)  strives  to  provide  the 
best  service  to  all  members  of  the 
community.” 


tion,  the  Fort  Bliss  program  stresses 
the  importance  of  quality,  relevant 
and  timely  instructions.  For  addi- 
tional information  about  this  excep- 
tional program,  contact  Major  John 
H.  Thompson,  AUTOVON  978- 
1716. 
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Mortgage  torched! 

PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CA — A “Burning  of  the  Mortgage” 
Celebration  was  held  on  April  25, 
1984  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  Officers’ 
Club. 

The  Installation  Commander, 
Colonel  Eugene  D.  Hawkins,  Don- 
ald B.  Herington,  Installation  Club 
Manager,  and  Mr.  Robert  Wong, 
A.E.  for  the  club  expansion,  burned 
the  Mortgage  assisted  by  Mr.  Don- 
ald R.  Adams,  Officers’  Club  Man- 
ager. 

This  mortgage,  an  $800,000  loan, 
a part  of  the  $1.2  million  expansion 
of  the  Club  which  began  in  August 

1972,  was  completed  in  November 

1973.  The  expansion  has  provided 
many  additional  and  desirable  fea- 
tures. The  new  facilities  provided  by 
the  expansion  (14,600  sq  ft)  are 
housed  in  a two-story  structure  be- 
hind the  existing  club  building.  The 
first  floor  consists  of  a ballroom, 
kitchen  and  additional  storage 
space. 

The  spacious  7,290  square  foot 
ballroom  will  accommodate  450 
persons  for  dining,  dancing  and 
floor  shows.  A special  feature  of 
this  room  is  that  it  can  be  divided 
into  three  separate  soundproof 
party  rooms  by  floor  to  ceiling  fold- 
ing doors.  Entrance  to  the  ballroom 


is  highlighted  by  a courtyard  with 
water  fountain. 

The  second  floor  of  the  new  struc- 
ture is  comprised  of  a large  cocktail 
lounge  and  bar.  Special  features  of 
this  room  are  the  circular  fireplace 
and  dance  floor.  The  four-sided 
open  terrace  surrounding  the  lounge 
offers  a panoramic  view  of  the 
Presidio;  San  Francisco  Bay;  Alca- 
traz; Angel  Island;  Sausalito;  and 
Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

The  Celebration  was  well  attend- 


ed by  the  club  membership.  Mr. 
Wong  won  an  award  for  architec- 
tural design  of  the  project. 

Hawkins  commended  Herington 
and  the  club  staff  for  their  dedicated 
support  in  seeing  the  project 
through  to  include  payment  of  the 
loan.  He  also  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation to  the  membership  on  their 
attendance  and  support  of  the  club 
which  made  the  club  expansion  pos- 
sible. 


One  of  4 MCA 

$2.5  M gym 

SCHWEINFURT,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— Ground  was  broken  Sept. 
10  for  a new  physical  fitness  center 
on  Kessler  Field  here. 

The  21,000-sq.  ft.  center  is  due  to 
be  completed  in  September  1985.  It 
will  have  a double  gym,  an  exercise 
room,  truee  racquet  vail  courts,  and 
sauna  rooms  for  men  and  women. 

It  will  also  have  a center  court 
with  spectator  benches  for  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  badminton  and 
boxing.  The  project,  estimated  at 
$2.5  M,  includes  parking  and  out- 
door courts.  A bowling  center  and 
swimming  pool  are  expected  to  be 
added  later. 

The  center  is  the  first  in  a series  of 
planned  projects  for  development  of 


a community  center  on  Kessler 
Field.  The  next  project  will  be  a new 
junior  high  school.  A library  and 
multipurpose  center  are  also 
planned.  Construction  of  the  fitness 
center  originally  planned  to  begin  in 
April  but  was  delayed  to  resolve 
building  plan  requirements  of  the 
City  of  Schweinfurt. 

The  new  gym  is  one  of  four  that 
Congress  authorized  for  construc- 
tion this  year.  Other  physical  fitness 
centers  included  in  the  $15  million 
dollar  package  will  be  built  in 
Fulda,  Heidelberg  and  Goeppinger. 
Gyms  in  Kitzingen,  Giebelstadt  and 
Kriegsfield  will  be  modernized. 

Adapted  from  the  Schweinfurt  Crusader. 


Traveling  tennis 

GARMISCH,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— The  Armed  Forces  Recre- 
ation Center,  Europe  is  offering  a 
year-round  traveling  tennis  clinic 
for  all  USAREUR  and  USAFE  mili- 
tary communities.  Interested  com- 
munities need  a minimum  of  18  peo- 
ple for  at  least  six  hours  of  Instruc- 
tion at  the  cost  of  $6  per  person  per 
hour. 

According  to  Lisa  Seamans, 
AFRC  tennis  director,  communities 
must  provide  lodging  and  meals  for 
the  tennis  staff.  Besides  instruction, 
the  AFRC  tennis  staff  will  help 
communities  set  up  tennis  pro- 
grams, Seamans  said.  Call  Gar- 
misch  Mil.  (2535-)  464-675. 


Army  Host 
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Army  talent  showcased 


WASHINGTON— The  1984  Army 
Soldier  Show  “All  You  Can  Be — 
And  More”  made  its  debut  Oct  13 
at  the  Association  of  US  Army  Con- 
vention at  the  Sheraton  Washington 
Hotel. 

Thirty-four  US  Army  soldier-per- 
formers from  installations  across 
the  Army  danced,  sang  and  pro- 
vided laughter  for  the  AUSA  ses- 
sion. 

Along  with  being  a morale 
booster  for  thousands  of  soldiers 
over  the  years,  Army  entertainers 
have  uplifted  the  Army  image  in  the 


FORT  BENNING,  GA— The  Fort 
Benning  Officer’s  Club  opened  a 
new  “Rathskeller”  providing  club 
members  with  disco,  live  entertain- 
ment, beverages  and  a limited 
menu. 

According  to  Maj.  Jerry  Jackson, 
installation  club  manager,  the  new 
lounge  was  constructed  primarily 
for  junior  officers.  Design  and  con- 
struction was  accomplished  solely 
with  in-house  assets  at  a total  cost  of 
$42,000.  The  club’s  eight  man  main- 
tenance team  that  built  the  “Rath- 


By  Warren  Goldman 
SCHWETZINGEN,  GERMANY— 

The  USAREUR  Information,  Tour 
and  Travel  (ITT)  program  has  been 
accepted  for  membership  in  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents 
(ASTA),  according  to  ITT/recrea- 
tion center  officials  of  1st  Personnel 
Command. 

Membership  in  the  ASTA  confers 
upon  the  56  ITT  offices  in 
USAREUR  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  educational  seminars  deal- 
ing with  critical  topics  in  the  com- 
mercial travel  industry.  USAREUR 
will  also  be  eligible  to  send  a repre- 
sentative to  the  ASTA-sponsored 
World  Travel  Congress  on  a yearly 
basis. 

A condition  of  ASTA  member- 
ship is  a pledge  to  abide  by  the  or- 
ganization’s principles  of  profes- 
sional conduct  and  ethics — and  to 
support  the  basic  purpose  of  ASTA 
which  is  to  enhance  and  improve  the 


civilian  community,  bolstering  the 
community  relations  efforts  of  com- 
manders. 

Organized  soldier  talent  shows 
had  their  beginnings  in  World  War  I 
when  Irving  Berlin’s  “Yip  Yip  Yap- 
hank”  and  other  shows  were  recog- 
nized as  powerful  morale  builders. 
The  entertainment  program  flour- 
ished during  World  War  II  to  the 
point  where  today,  it  is  a part  of 
Army  life  with  its  underlying  philos- 
ophy: “Entertainment  for  the  Sol- 
dier, by  the  Soldier.” 


skeller”  were:  foreman  Eugene 
Wright;  carpenters  Dana  Core, 
Wornie  Smith,  and  Mark  Smith; 
painters  William  Holloway  and 
Louis  Griffin;  and  electricians  John 
Guess  and  Randall  Reed.  The  new 
facility  can  accommodate  200  and 
took  in  $3,000  in  its  first  night  of 
operation. 

Benning  Deputy  Commander  BG 
Edwin  H.  Burba,  Jr.  said  “my  hat  is 
doffed  to  club  management”  for  the 
job  they  did  in  getting  the  project 
completed. 


travel  agency  industry. 

The  ASTA  is  the  world’s  largest 
professional  travel  trade  organiza- 
tions, claiming  more  than  19,000 
members  in  more  than  127  coun- 
tries. Its  primary  goals  are  to  safe- 
guard the  traveling  public  against 
unethical  practices  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  travel  agents  in- 
dustry. 

Some  8000  US  travel  agencies  af- 
filiated with  ASTA  annually  ar- 
range some  20  billion  dollars  in 
business  and  pleasure  trips  for  more 
than  40  million  consumers. 

TRADOC  MWR 
Excellence  Award 

FORT  MONROE,  VA— Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  has  estab- 
lished a Morale,  Welfare  and  Rec- 
reation Installation  Excellence 
Awards  Program.  The  program  was 


MOW  modernizing 
club  facilities 

FORT  MYER,  VA— All  of  the  club 
facilities  in  the  Military  district  of 
Washington  will  be  renovated  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  According 
to  COL  Vincent  Land,  MWD  instal- 
lation club  manager,  the  effort  is 
part  of  a club  plan  to  give  back  to 
the  membership  what  they  have  con- 
tributed by  their  loyal  patronage  of 
clubs. 

The  renovations  to  clubs  at  Fort 
Myer,  Cameron  Station  and  Fort 
McNair  will  cost  about  $1.9  million. 
Most  of  the  capital  outlay  is  “back 
of  the  house”  in  the  form  of  rest- 
rooms, heating,  ventilation,  and  for 
fire  safety  while  much  of  the  money 
will  be  devoted  to  cosmetic  upgrades 
and  furniture. 

$6.97  M center 

ALIAMANU  MILITARY  RESER- 
VATION, HI— A contract  was 
awarded  recently  for  the  second 
phase  of  construction  of  a consoli- 
dated community  center  here. 

The  second  phase  will  include 
construction  of  a library,  multipur- 
pose meeting  rooms,  community 
support  offices,  an  auditorium, 
gymnasium  and  child  development 
center. 

Navy  bullish 
on  lodges 

Two  new  facilities  at  NAS  Jack- 
sonville, FL  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba  open  their  doors  to  military 
families  seeking  affordable  and  con- 
venient accommodation  while  on 
PCS  moves. 

The  openings  coincide  with  a new 
NAVRESSO  service  offering  a toll- 
free  central  reservation  service  (800- 
NAVY  INN)  for  CONUS-based 
lodges.  NAVRESSO  has  also  an- 
nounced that  these  are  the  first  of 
many  more  new  lodges  to  come  as 
part  of  extensive  worldwide  recon- 
struction and  modernization. 


announced  in  a June  27  letter  from 
TRADOC  and  is  intended  to  recog- 
nize and  encourage  quality  MWR 
programs  and  people. 


Club  self-help  nets  new  lounge 


USAREUR  ITT  JOINS  ASTA 
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Leavenworth  bowling  center 


FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KS— 

Fort  Leavenworth  soldiers  and  fam- 
ilies are  enjoying  a new  $1.5  million 
bowling  center. 

The  center  will  feature  many 
things  that  the  old  bowling  alley  in 
Gruber  doesn’t,  according  to 
Blanche  LeMonnier,  Morale  Sup- 
port Activities  (MSA)  Sports  Direc- 
tor. 

“The  center  will  have  16  lanes, 
which  is  two  more  than  the  present 
one  has,”  LeMonnier  said.  “One 
other  new  attraction  will  be  a snack 
bar,  which  will  have  a grill,  where 
bowlers  can  order  a hamburger  and 
other  hot  sandwiches. 

“There  will  also  be  all  new  equip- 
ment, balls,  lanes,  pins  and  ball 
cleaning  equipment.  The  old  equip- 
ment will  probably  be  disposed  of  at 
an  auction.  There  will  be  new 
chairs,  tables,  and  benches  too. 

“We’re  hoping  to  open  before 
Christmas,  and  there  will  be  a grand 
opening  with  prizes  available.  We 
might  also  have  some  specials  on 
bowling  and  at  the  snack  bar,  but 
we’re  not  clear  on  that  yet,” 
LeMonnier  added. 


“As  for  the  old  bowling  alley, 
plans  are  still  being  discussed  as  to 
what  to  do  with  it.  1 would  like  to 
use  it  as  a multi-purpose  room  addi- 
tion to  Gruber  Gym.  Since  Gruber 
Gym  is  so  cramped  for  space  now, 
this  would  give  us  additional  room. 
I would  like  to  put  two  volleyball 
courts  and  all  our  weightlifting  and 
Nautilus  equipment  in  the  old  bowl- 
ing alley.  I understand,  that  there  is 
some  talk  of  putting  a medical  clinic 
in  it,  so  plans  for  it  are  up  in  the  air 


right  now. 

“This  bowling  alley  is  pretty 
much  needed.  The  old  bowling  alley 
used  to  be  a stable,  and  we  had  sev- 
eral problems  with  it,  one  of  which 
was  heating  and  air  conditioning. 
The  building  is  old  and  in  bad 
shape.  The  floors  are  in  pretty  bad 
shape  too,  despite  our  having  them 
refinished  to  tide  us  over  until  the 
new  alley  was  built,”  LeMonnier 
stated. 


New,  renovated  Schofield  clubs 


FORT  SHATTER,  HI— The  Scho- 
field barracks  NCO  and  enlisted 
club  branch  will  be  getting  “a  shot 
in  the  arm”  when  renovation  and 
construction  begins  this  September, 
says  LTC  Douglas  J.  Holtz, 
USASCH  installation  club  man- 
ager. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has 
allocated  $3,085,621  for  a new  en- 
listed club  and  $906,376  for  renova- 
tion of  the  Schofield  Barracks  NCO 
Club.  Contracting  for  the  projects  is 
currently  underway. 

The  new  enlisted  club  will  be  con- 
structed across  the  street  from  the 
Kaala  Recreation  Center.  According 
to  Holtz,  the  construction  will  take 
approximately  one  year  to  com- 
plete. 

Holtz  noted  that  this  will  be  the 
first  really  major  dedicated  soldier’s 
club  on  Schofield  Barracks.  Cur- 
rently, enlisted  soldiers  have  the 
Kaala  Enlisted  Club,  and  the  Hurri- 


cane Club  in  J Quad,  both  relatively 
small  “snack-bar”  like  areas. 

The  new  club  will  feature  a main 
room  which  seats  400,  a state-of- 
the-art  video  music  system  with  a 
100-inch  video  screen,  automated 
liquor  dispensing  equipment  with 
the  bar,  game  room,  dance  floor,  a 
stage  for  entertainment,  a fast  food 
operation  and  open  air  ventilation. 

Renovations  of  the  NCO  club  will 
be  conducted  in  four  phases,  said 
Holtz,  so  that  the  club  will  not  be 
closed.  He  estimated  the  renova- 
tions would  take  approximately  1 1 
months. 

Holtz  said  the  renovations  involve 
no  structural  changes  but  include 
new  equipment  and  furnishings, 
painting,  wallpapering,  new  carpet, 
paneling,  the  addition  of  a game 
room  to  the  Cabaret  Lounge,  new 
doors  for  the  dining  room  and  fold- 
ing doors  for  the  ballroom.  In  addi- 
tion, the  lobby  and  cashier  areas 


will  be  upgraded. 

The  officer  clubs  at  Fort  Shafter, 
Tripler  Army  Medical  Center,  and 
Schofield  Barracks  will  also  be  reno- 
vated beginning  in  January,  added 
Holtz.  Contracting  for  the  renova- 
tions totaling  $1.2  million  will  begin 
in  October. 

Fulda  bowling  center 

FULDA,  WEST  GERMANY— 

Grand  opening  ceremonies  were 
held  June  22  for  a new  $1.2  million, 
12-lane  bowling  center. 

According  to  MAJ  Michael  K. 
Lee,  Fulda  DPCA,  the  center  will 
have  a full  service  snack  bar  and  a 
fully  equipped  pro  shop. 

Construction  of  the  center  started 
in  July  1983.  It  replaces  a 20-year 
old  four  lane  house. 

The  new  center  is  expected  to  in- 
crease local  income  generating  capa- 
bility while  providing  a wholesome, 
fun  activity  for  soldiers  and  families 
of  the  Fulda  Military  Community, 
Lee  added. 
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Total  Cash  Consciousness 


WASHINGTON— MWR  invest- 
ments in  the  Central  Banking  Pro- 
gram realized  $26.4  million  in  FY 
83. 

Now,  TAGO’s  NAF  Financial 
Management  Directorate  is  seeking 
to  extend  the  cash  management  con- 
cepts of  Central  Banking  and  the  In- 
stallation MWR  Fund  to  the  day-to- 
day  management  of  money. 

TCC  or  “Total  Cash  Conscious- 
ness” is  geared  toward  further  in- 


r 


Fit  to  win! 

WASHINGTON — Yes,  our  Army’s 
Fit  to  Win — and  so  is  the  new  logo, 
recently  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

“The  new  logo  is  designed  to  sup- 
port the  fitness  program  improving 
combat  readiness  by  enhancing 
physical  and  mental  toughness  of  in- 
dividual soldiers,”  according  to 
Col.  Nelson  Wood,  director  of 
Morale  Support. 

Look  for  it,  the  logo  may  be 
showing  up  all  over — in  flyers,  un- 
official stationary,  cloths  and  the 
like. 


creasing  the  investment  of  cash.  It  is 
intended  to  make  managers  more 
aware  of  time  value  of  money. 

TAGO  is  closely  looking  at  such 
cash  crunchers  as  accounts  receiv- 
able, optimal  operating  cash  levels, 
inventory  management,  volume 
purchases,  prompt  payment  dis- 
counts, use  of  intermittent  em- 
ployees, anticipation  of  accounts 
payable  (including  CPMC),  point  of 
sale,  M.l.S.  Contact  DAAG-NF, 
MAJ  Barker,  AV  221-8640. 


SDA  Conference 

WILLINGEN,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— “Programming,  The 

Heart  of  CSDA”  was  the  theme  of 
the  CSDA  Workshop  hosted  by  V 
Corps  in  Willingen,  West  Germany, 
6-10  Feb.  Over  90  participants,  rep- 
resenting arts  and  crafts,  music  and 
theater,  youth  activities  and  recre- 
ation centers,  focused  on  the  impor- 
tance of  programming  trends  in 
planning  for  the  diversified  interests 
of  the  military  community. 

Agenda  items  included  discussion 
of  the  AR  215  series,  implementing 
a New  Games  program,  marketing 


FORT  ORD,  CALIFORNIA— Sol- 
diers stationed  here  should  never 
complain  about  not  having  anything 
to  do.  The  post  abounds  with  rec- 
reational facilities  that  should  tempt 
either  the  beginning  or  advanced 
athlete. 

Roger  Jelleson,  director  of  Mor- 
ale Support  Activities  Sports  Branch 
says,  “As  far  as  the  soldier’s  being 
able  to  keep  themselves  physically 
fit.  Fort  Ord  has  all  they  need  and 
more.” 

To  relax,  stimulate  fitness  and  to 
keep  active  after  a hard  day  at  work 
or  in  the  field,  the  facilities  are  num- 
erous. 

Two  gyms  boast  the  usual  facili- 
ties— basketball,  racquetball  and 
squash  courts;  plus  weight  rooms. 
The  larger  Sports  Arena  has  space 
for  boxers. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  out-of- 


Club  encourages 
safety 

FORT  RILEY,  KANSAS— Seat 
belts,  besides  helping  save  lives,  can 
help  save  money  at  Fort  Riley. 

The  post  is  in  the  midst  of  con- 
ducting a major  campaign  to  en- 
courage seat  belt  use.  And  the  clubs 
are  helping  by  offering  certificates 
valued  at  $6.50  loward  the  meal 
purchase  at  either  the  Officer  or 
NCO  Club.  Each  motorist  stopped 
who  is  “buckled  up”  will  receive 
two  certificates  good  at  either  of  the 
clubs.  Military  people,  family  mem- 
bers and  civilians  are  eligible. 


benefits,  advertising,  USAREUR 
commerical  entertainment  program, 
self-sufficiency,  importance  of  time 
management,  recreational  use  of 
computers,  contest  and  exhibition 
planning  and  execution,  cross-level- 
ing programming,  and  a special  ori- 
entation for  MSA  employees  with 
less  than  one  year  on  the  job. 

Conference  was  well  organized 
and  provided  participants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  upgrade  themselves  profes- 
sionally— kudos  to  HQ  V Corps 
MSD  staff,  particularly  Arne  Ar- 
dell,  Bill  Parsons,  Harriet  Rice  and 
Eddie  West. 


doors,  there  are  two  18-hole  golf 
courses;  swimming  areas;  boat, 
scuba,  and  camping  rental  equip- 
ment; ten  tennis  courts  and  softball 
fields. 

The  variety  is  endless — no  matter 
where  your  interests  or  abilities 
lie — you  can  find  it  here  at  Fort 
Ord. 

Reaching  out 

FORT  SILL,  OK— The  Fort  Sill 
Army  Community  Service  publishes 
an  Outreach  Bulletin.  The  publica- 
tion includes  information  from  the 
provost  marshall’s  office  on  such 
subjects  as  vehicle  registration.  A 
recent  issue  also  included  informa- 
tion on  the  hospital,  DEERS,  over- 
seas moves,  YMCA,  AAFES,  Red 
Cross,  and  voting. 


Fitness  through  sports 
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Lewis  quality  child  care  Family  fun  & fitness 


FORT  LEWIS — Parents  have  relied 
on  good  child  care  at  Fort  Lewis  for 
ten  years  now  as  the  facility  recently 
celebrated  a decade  of  service  to  the 
fort. 

In  the  beginning,  the  center 
started  as  the  Post  Nursery,  and 
were  large  enough  for  136  children. 
In  it,  these  toddlers  watched  TV 
while  fed  peanut  butter  and  jelly 
sandwiches  and  soup. 

One  community  health  nurse 
came  to  the  center  and  saw  the  need 
for  change. 

To  begin,  the  name  was  changed 
to  reflect  the  child  care  provided. 
The  building  was  renovated  and  be- 
came the  first  military  facility  in 
complete  compliance  with  child  care 
standards  that  had  been  developed 

Library  computers 

FORT  MONMOUTH,  NJ— Com- 
puters have  invaded  territories 
where  only  tomes  once  lived. 

The  Van  Deusen  Post  Library  has 
purchased  two  personal  computers, 
which,  in  turn,  has  brought  a stream 
of  new  and  experienced  computer 
buffs  to  the  facility. 

Not  only  are  military  people  and 
their  families  welcome  to  use  the 
machines — but  retired  military  and 
their  families  are  also  invited  to  use 
them. 

Family  participation  is  encour- 
aged though  the  rule  that  children 
younger  than  high  school  freshmen 
must  be  accompanied  by  a parent  to 
reserve  time  on  the  machine. 

The  computers’  use  varies  with 
the  user.  They’re  used  to  help  with 
homework,  plan  budgets  and  create 
graphics. 

One  thing  is  for  certain — every- 
one can  use  the  machines  with  or 
without  any  prior  knowledge  of 
computers.  One  disc  helps  provide  a 
step-by-step  self-taught  lesson  pro- 
gram. After  mastering  this  phase, 
users  go  on  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  graphics  and  picture-mak- 
ing, word-processing,  math,  and 
budgeting  through  the  other  avail- 
able programs. 

It’s  a new  dimension  to  informa- 
tion and  adds  to  the  interest  in  the 
local  library. 


by  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office. 

Improvements  in  children’s  pro- 
gramming, staff  development  and 
administrative  techniques  resulted 
in  the  center  gaining  a reputation  as 
the  “model”  military  child  care  cen- 
ter. Because  of  this,  in  1977  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  donated  $350,000  to  fund  a 
project  to  develop  specially  tailored 
resource  materials  and  guide  books 
based  on  the  successful  Fort  Lewis 
Child  Care  center. 

These  materials,  developed  over  a 
three-year  period  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Fort  Lewis  Child  Devel- 
opment Services  Coordinator,  have 
since  been  adopted  as  DOD  child 
care  training  manuals. 


FORT  BLISS,  TX— Showtime  ’83 
dancers  show  their  stuff  during  a 
performance.  Showtime  ’83  (and 
now.  Showtime  ’84)  is  sponsored  by 
the  Fort  Bliss  Music  and  Theater 
Branch  under  branch  chief  and 
Showtime  Producer  Jerry  Gillis.  Ac- 
cording to  Gillis,  the  success  of  this 
program  is  due  to  “extraordinary 
costuming  and  special  arrangements 
by  a dedicated  staff  that  includes  as 
Music  Director,  Post  Bandmaster 
CW4  Dean  Schultz,  Choreographer 
Debby  Murdock,  and  vocal  director 
Suzie  Naasz.  The  production  is 
under  the  artistic  direction  of  Garth 


FORT  JACKSON,  SC— Recreation 
officials  here  are  re-vamping  the  of- 
ferings of  physical  fitness  centers 
here  to  help  soldiers  fight  fat. 

Meeting  the  fitness  and  athletic 
needs  of  the  entire  post  by  establish- 
ing a post  fitness  center  is  their  goal. 
“At  our  gym,  we  want  to  offer 
something  for  everyone  in  the  way 
of  physical  fitness;  the  males,  the  fe- 
males and  the  children,”  said  LTC 
Donald  Gibson,  Recreation  Officer. 
Gibson  and  his  team  are  gearing  up 
to  accomodate  families  as  well  as 
soldiers. 

The  Recreation  Division  has  or- 
dered Nautilus  equipment  specif- 
ically designed  for  women.  “We 
recognize  that  women  have  different 
athletic  needs  that  men,  and  we’re 
purchasing  equipment  to  meet  these 
needs.” 


Peay,  a University  of  Utah  dance  in- 
structor and  director  of  Jazzin 
Dance  Co.  The  troupe  of  dancers 
and  other  entertainers  is  backed  up 
by  a 23-piece  show  band.  The  music 
is  recorded  at  the  post’s  recording 
studio  for  smaller-scale  perform- 
ances. Showtime  ’83  put  on  11  per- 
formances that  drew  over  50,000.  80 
percent  of  the  cast  are  active  duty 
servicemembers.  Performances  are 
free  and  all  entertainers  are  volun- 
teers. More  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Gillis  at  AUTO- 
VON  978-2595. 
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Tearing  down  the  walls 


ANSBACH,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— “Off  Limits”  signs  for 
U.S.  soldiers  in  Ansbach,  Germany, 
have  virtually  disappeared,  thanks 
to  the  command  emphasis  placed  on 
the  American  soldier  as  an  ambassa- 
dor of  goodwill. 

“Germans  and  Americans  have  a 
very  good  relationship  here,”  said 
Klaus  Dieter  Breitschwert,  mayor  of 
Ansbach.  Ansbach  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  1st  Armored  Division  and 
the  European  home  to  some  10,000 
American  servicemembers  and  their 
families. 

The  1st  Armored  Division  sol- 
diers spend  their  week  training  ac- 
cording to  a schedule  that’s  both  de- 
manding and  challenging.  It  tasks 
the  soldiers  mental  and  physical 
abilities,  builds  character,  enhances 
team  solidarity  and  improves  indi- 
vidual skills. 

These  soldiers  end  their  training 
week  by  preparing  to  enjoy  leisure 
activities  in  Ansbach. 

Ansbach  offers  many  social  and 
cultural  activities  now  open  to 
American  soldiers  and  their  families 
as  a direct  result  of  a two-year  effort 
aimed  at  increasing  German-Ameri- 
can  ties. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  meetings 
between  Germans  and  Americans 
and  the  increased  German  culture 
instruction  that  American  soldiers 
are  given,  have  had  several  notable 
effects  on  life  in  Ansbach. 

One  of  the  biggest  effects  has 
been  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
“off  limits”  signs,  from  25  to  I, 
posted  on  Ansbach  restaurant  and 
disco  doors. 

“Over  the  past  two  years,  the 
Ansbach  Military  Community  has 
made  the  biggest  gains  in 
USAREUR  in  getting  the  discrimi- 
natory (‘off  limits’)  signs  taken 
down,”  said  CPT  John  Blanco, 
equal  opportunity  officer  for  the 
community.  “There  are  very  few 
communities  in  USAREUR  that 
have  as  few  (‘off  limits’)  signs.” 

Blanco  attributes  the  virtual 
elimination  of  “off  limits”  signs  to 
the  “climate  of  cooperation  and 
good  feeling”  between  the  German 
and  American  communities  “that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a Code 
of  Conduct,  which  was  signed  by 


the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Communi- 
ty Commander. 

The  Code  of  Conduct  was  signed 
at  a March  meeting  of  the  County 
Chapter  of  the  Bavarian  Hotel  and 
Gasthaus  Association  with  the  twin 
goals  of  improved  soldier  conduct 
and  reduced  discrimination  by  es- 
tablishment owners.  The  Code  lists 
10  rules  of  behavior  that  U.S.  sol- 
diers stationed  in  Ansbach  must  fol- 
low when  visiting  German  establish- 
ments. 

At  the  meeting,  restaurant  owners 
were  urged  to  replace  “off  limits” 
signs  with  the  Code  of  Conduct  so 
that  relations  with  Americans  would 
be  improved. 

As  a result,  all  but  one  of  the  “off 
limits”  signs  has  been  removed. 

“Battalion  commanders  always 
brief  neweomers  on  the  Code  of 
Conduct,  and  the  Code  is  handed 
out  to  every  servicemember  at  Equal 
Opportunity  Seminar,”  Blanco 
said.  “In  addition  to  this,  the 
deputy  community  commander  has 
instituted  a policy  that  if  a soldier 
causes  problems  and  does  damage  in 
a Gasthaus,  the  commander  should 
investigate  the  circumstances  imme- 
diately and  restitution  should  be 
made  promptly,  if  appropriate. 

“The  American  community  is 
taking  the  initiative  to  monitor  sol- 
diers’ conduct  and  this  has  had  a 
great  impact  on  the  German  com- 
munity,” he  added. 

MAJ  Chuck  Sutton,  commander 
of  141st  Signal  Battalion  at  Barton 
Barracks,  echoes  the  sentiments  of 
other  American  commanders  in 
Ansback  when  he  says  that  he  con- 
siders the  off-duty  behavior  of  his 
troops  to  be  of  prime  importance. 

“I,  my  sergeant  major  and  the 
unit  commanders  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  the  soldiers  about 
safety,  alcohol  and  general  behav- 
ior,” he  said.  We  emphasize,  at 
every  opportunity,  to  our  soldiers 
that  they  are  goodwill  ambassadors 
and  that  their  behavior  impacts  on 
how  our  German  hosts  perceive 
Americans.  I also  emphasize  that 
improper  behavior  will  not  be  con- 
doned,” Sutton  said. 

Sutton  added  that  he  has  sent 
copies  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  to  his 
company  commanders  and  request- 


ed that  they  distribute  and  explain 
the  Code  to  all  troops. 

The  strong  emphasis  that  Ans- 
bach commanders  have  been  giving 
to  the  soldier’s  off-duty  behavior 
has  probably  led  to  the  steady  drop 
in  Ansbach ’s  crime  rate  over  the 
past  two  years,  according  to  Egon 
Klarner,  public  affairs  officer  for 
Ansbach  Military  Community. 

“In  Fiscal  Year  1983,  there  was 
not  a single  major  crime  committed 
in  Ansbach  by  a U.S.  soldier,”  he 
said.  “Americans  have  very,  very 
little  part  in  crime  in  Ansbach.  The 
city  itself  has  from  2,500-2,600  Ger- 
mans in  the  18-30  age  group,  and 
there  are  more  than  4,000  U.S.  sol- 
diers in  that  age  group  in  Ansbach. 
These  soldiers  commit  just  a little 
over  one  percent  of  the  crimes  in  the 
city  and  that  is  remarkable.” 

Breitschwert,  Ansbach’s  mayor, 
added  that  Ansbach  has  a lower 
than  average  crime  rate  for  a city  of 
its  size. 

“Our  low  crime  rate  indicates  to 
me  that  the  relationship  between  the 
American  soldiers  here  and  the  Ger- 
mans is  good,”  he  said. 

Both  German  and  American  com- 
munity leaders  in  Ansbach  have 
opened  several  facilities  and  activi- 
ties where  the  soldier  can  go  and 
participate  in  order  to  better  enjoy 
and  appreciate  their  stay  here. 

Breitschwert  has  attended  several 
of  the  Ansbach  military  community 
town  hall  meetings,  where  he  repeat- 
edly has  stated  that  Americans  are 
welcome  to  attend  all  free  concerts 
in  town.  A list  of  clubs,  their  ad- 
dresses and  phone  numbers  has  been 
published  three  times  since  January 
in  the  Ansbach  American  communi- 
ty newspaper.  The  Ansbach  Sports 
Council,  consisting  of  German  and 
American  community  and  sports 
leaders,  was  established  in  January 
to  foster  better  German-American 
relations  through  sports. 

In  addition,  the  Ansbach  ITT  of- 
fices have  put  together  special  travel 
packages  for  soldiers  to  include  a 
basic  tour  of  Ansbach  so  the  soldier 
can  become  better  acquainted  with 
his  new  home. 

The  American  community  has 
opened  all  its  festivals  and  all  of  its 
See  ANSBACH,  page  23 
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ERS  25th  Anniversary  Fall  Conference 


WILLINGEN,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— ‘‘Leadership  in 
MWR:  the  Next  25  Years”  will  be 
the  theme  as  the  European  Recrea- 
tion Society  celebrates  its  Silver  Ju- 
bilee Fall  Conference  November 
5-9,  1984  at  the  Hotel  Sauerland 
Stern,  Willingen,  West  Germany. 

Dr.  Tony  Mobley,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Leisure  Studies  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity will  head  the  slate  of  educators 
and  recreation  practitioners  from 
the  United  States  who  will  conduct 
general  and  ‘‘mini”-sessions.  Other 
speakers  include  Dr.  Joseph  Bannon 
of  Management  Learning  Laborato- 
ries and  The  University  of  Illinois  as 
well  as  Glenn  Miesch,  Director  of 
Marketing  and  Communications  for 
the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association  (NRPA). 

Dr.  Christine  Z.  Howe,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  and  Dr.  Matthew 
Guidry,  Director  of  Community 
Programs  for  The  President’s 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports,  will  also  present  sessions. 
Officials  from  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Association  and 
Armed  Forces  Recreation  Society 
have  been  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  anniversary  ceremonies. 

Session  topics  will  include 
‘‘Megatrends  in  Recreation,”  ‘‘The 
Future  of  Fitness,”  ‘‘Professional 
Preparation  for  the  21st  Century,” 
‘‘Attitudes  = Program  Service  Suc- 
cess,” ‘‘The  Financial  Future  of 
MWR”  and  others.  Miesch’s  leader- 
ship and  motivation  sessions  will 
feature  hands-on-training  in  a small 
work  group  environment. 

This  year’s  vendor  exhibit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  largest  ever,  with 
one  evening  devoted  to  a special 
‘‘vendor  fair,”  complete  with  live 
entertainment.  Outstanding  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreation  (MWR)  pro- 
fessionals will  be  recognized  at  the 
annual  awards  banquet  which  will 
also  honor  past  ERS  presidents. 

Chiefs  of  MWR  for  headquarters 
of  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy,  as 
well  as  USAREUR,  USAFE  AND 
USNAVEUR  are  also  expected  to 
participate  to  give  a ‘‘view  from  the 
top”  and  ‘‘look  into  the  future” 
panel  session.  Attendees  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  first  hand 
with  MWR  policymakers  and  air  is- 


sues of  importance. 

The  conference  is  open  to  all  ERS 
members  and  to  civilian  and  mili- 
tary MWR  employees  throughout 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  re- 
gardless of  rank  or  service  affili- 
ation. ERS  members  will  receive 
registration  packet  in  the  mail.  In- 
formation about  the  conference 
may  be  obtained  from  Ron  Paoletti 
or  Harriet  Rice  at  HQ  US  Army  V 
Corps  in  Frankfurt,  West  Germany. 
ERS  is  a USAREUR-approved  pri- 
vate association  affiliated  with 
NRPA,  the  nation’s  largest  non- 
profit professional  organization 
serving  the  park  and  recreation  pro- 
fession. Deadline  for  advance  regis- 
tration is  19  October. 


Fun  centers  open 
at  Giessen 

GIESSEN,  WEST  GERMANY— 

Fun  centers  will  be  dotting  the  Gies- 
sen military  community  soon.  To 
date,  one  center  has  opened. 

Fun  Centers  house  up  to  124 
amusement  machines,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  generate  $360,000  in  gross 
income.  They’re  expected  to  amass 
$85,000  net  income  in  FY  84. 

They  will  be  run  by  the  bowling 
managers  at  Giessen  and  both  will 
operate  similarly.  Hours  will  be  the 
same,  they’ll  be  located  nearby  one 
another  and  will  share  operating 
personnel.  They  will  also  share  the 
established  AAFES  contract,  with 
one  change. 


First-Ever  MSA  Remote  Site  Training  Clinic 


EISENBERG,  W.  GERMANY— 

With  a goal  of  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  military  personnel  and 
their  families  stationed  at  remote 
sites  in  Europe,  the  Morale  Support 
Directorate  (MSD)  of  1st  Personnel 
Command  sponsored  a special  Re- 
mote Site  Training  Clinic  2-5  April 
in  Eisenberg,  West  Germany.  At- 
tending the  first-ever  such  clinic 
were  76  recreators,  remote  site  coor- 
dinators, and  military  site  contacts. 

Keynote  speaker  on  the  opening 
day  was  BG  Harry  D.  Walker,  com- 
mander of  the  59th  Ordnance 
Brigade,  whose  address,  ‘‘Firing  for 
Effect,”  presented  the  concerns  and 
problems  of  commanders  of  remote 
site  units.  Other  agenda  items  in- 
cluded sessions  on  availability  of  re- 
sources, concepts  and  philosophy, 
evaluation  of  existing  crafts  and 
game/sports  kits,  development  of  a 
needs  assessment  survey,  and  a 
panel  on  remote  site  missions, 
demographics,  and  special  needs. 

Attendees  also  received  practical 
experience  in  programing  tech- 
niques. Divided  into  eight  groups, 
personnel  developed  and  practiced 
programs  which  were  subsequently 
carried  out  at  eight  different  sites 
and  wrote  data  sheets  that  could  be 
used  to  run  the  activities  later  at 
other  remote  sites. 

In  summing  up  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  four-day  workshop, 
Tom  M.  Rago,  clinic  organizer  and 
MSD  arts  and  crafts  director. 


said:  ‘‘One  of  the  points  we  got 
across  was  that  all  remote  sites  are 
not  created  equal.  They  are  differ- 
ent in  mission,  geographic  location, 
population,  working  schedules  or 
interests.  In  order  to  program  effec- 
tively, remote  site  coordinators 
must  know  their  clientele  and  their 
needs.  The  survey  developed  during 
our  clinic  will  help  them.” 

The  success  of  the  inaugural  clinic 
is  expected  to  lead  to  a number  of 
subsequent  actions.  Among  those 
being  contemplated,  according  to 
MSD  officials,  are  holding  annual 
followup  clinics,  refining  the  needs 
assessment  survey,  accumulating  a 
library  of  data  sheets  on  successful 
programs,  developing  a handbook 
for  military  site  coordinators,  and 
preparing  operational  guidance  for 
MSA  personnel  serving  remote  sites. 


ANSBACH,  from  page  22 

major  sports  activities  to  the  Ger- 
man community  and  the  Germans 
have  done  likewise. 

All  this,  Breitschwert  feels,  is  the 
key  to  the  good  German-American 
relationship  that  continues  to  grow 
in  Ansbach. 

‘‘Both  sides  are  trying  to  under- 
stand one  another’s  culture,  way  of 
life  and  economy,”  he  said.  ‘‘And 
when  both  Germans  and  Americans 
are  doing  this  in  Ansbach,  we  can’t 
help  but  have  good  relations.” 


Army  Host 
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MSA  alive  and  well 

FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL— Just  when 
most  Fort  Sheridan  people  have  fin- 
ished their  day  and  are  ready  for  a 
little  fun  and  relaxation,  one  small 
portion  of  the  staff  is  gearing  up  for 
its  busiest  time — making  sure  the 
rest  of  the  troops  have  some  fun  and 
relaxation. 

“At  Morale  Support  Activities 
(MSA),  our  basic  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide a well-rounded  recreation  pro- 
gram for  military  personnel  and 
their  families  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and 
for  providing  recreation  equipment 
and  services  throughout  the  five- 
state  area,”  according  to  Dean 
Howard,  Morale  Support  Officer. 

And  they  do  provide  a well- 
rounded  program.  The  most  recent 
MSA  figures  for  the  last  quarter 
1983  reveals  that  in  that  92-day  peri- 
od MSA  facilities  were  used  by  peo- 
ple over  106,000  times — an  average 
of  1150  times  per  day  with  the  aver- 
age intake  of  $1.39  per  participa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  activ- 
ities maintained  by  MSA — many  on 
a seven-day  per  week  basis — How- 
ard’s staff  undertakes  many  special 
and  annual  projects  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  annual 
Easter  egg  hunt  and  Army-Navy 
Day  activities  are  two  examples  of 
other  activities  they  plan  and  coor- 
dinate. 

Regular  activities  cover  the  gam- 
bit. Golf,  bowling,  racquetball,  ten- 
nis, basketball,  softball,  volleyball 
and  flag  football  are  but  some  of  the 
sports  available.  Besides  this,  the 
pool  and  outdoor  equipment  rental 
keeps  patron  interests  alive  in  al- 
most all  sports  areas.  Of  course,  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  centers  appeal  to 
the  more  creative  people.  The  Auto 
Crafts  Shop  and  recreation  centers, 
ITT  center,  youth  activities  and  post 
library  rounds  out  the  activities  of- 
fered to  Fort  Sheridan  families. 

At  Sheridan,  morale  support  ac- 
tivities are  being  constantly  im- 
proved, to  make  the  installation 
seem  more  like  home — and  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  helping  the 
Army  keep  the  best  soldiers  avail- 
able. 


New  tip  offset  procedures 


WASHINGTON— The  recommen- 
dation to  establish  a special  pay  plan 
for  nonappropriated  fund  tipped 
employees  by  the  Federal  Prevailing 
Rate  Advisory  Committee  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  early  1983. 

This  pay  plan,  commonly  called 
“Tip  Offset”,  refers  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  an  employer,  in 
meeting  the  legal  minimum  wage 
standard,  may  reduce  a tipped  em- 
ployee’s wages  in  consideration  of 
the  receipt  of  tips. 

Tip  offset  may  be  established,  in- 
creased, or  abolished  by  the  NAFI 
annually.  Before  implementing  the 
tip  offset  system,  management  and 
the  local  union  must  agree.  If  there 
is  no  union,  management  decides 
whether  to  implement. 

The  option  to  have  tip  offset  is 
authorized  in  Alaska,  California, 
Nevada,  and  Washington. 

The  tip  offset  system  will  be 
implemented  in  two  phases.  Phase  I 
applies  only  to  new  hires  and  will  be 
effective  on  or  after  March  1,  1984. 
Phase  II  will  be  effective  on  the  date 


of  the  first  wage  schedule  issued  on 
or  after  March  1,  1985.  Employees 
hired  before  March  1,  1984  and  are 
on  tip  offset  will  remain  on  their 
current  rate  until  Phase  II.  Effective 
with  the  first  pay  period  on  or  after 
March  1,  1984,  the  NW  Pay  Table 
will  be  abolished  and  replaced  by 
the  NA  Pay  Table.  All  employees  on 
the  NW  Pay  Table  must  be  con- 
verted accordingly  by  the  servicing 
civilian  personnel  office. 

The  Central  NAF  Payroll  system 
will  compute  tip  offset  based  on  in- 
formation submitted  by  installa- 
tions on  DA  Form  5163-R. 

Procedures  for  completion  and 
submission  of  DA  Form,  5163-R 
are  detailed  in  AR  230-65  (NAF-Ac- 
counting  Policy  and  Reporting  Pro- 
cedures), para  8-5e  and  f.  Addi- 
tional instructions  for  the  inclusion 
of  Tip  Allocation  are  outlined  in 
Central  NAF  Payroll  System  Mes- 
sage 38,  Q11635Z  June  83  and  44 
16164421  Mar  84. 

Adapted  from  All  Points  Bulletin  pub- 
lished by  US  Army  Finance  and  Accounting 
Center. 


Club  curbs  alcohol  abuse 

FORT  HUACHUCA,  AZ — Club  management  here  has 
an  ambitious  program  to  curb  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
among  its  patrons. 

The  1 1 -point  program  follows; 

• Provide  non-alcoholic  beverage  whenever  an  alco- 
holic one  is  served. 

• Promote  non-alcoholic  beverages  for  private  par- 
ties. 

• Alcohol  free  beer  and  wine  available  in  clubs  and 
package  store. 

• Center  club  activities  around  food  and  entertain- 
ment. 

• Promote  natural,  alcohol-free  beverages  regularly. 

• Promote  club  use  by  families. 

• Alcohol  education/awareness. 

• Shuttle  bus  free  of  charge  to  club  members  and 
their  guests  at  numerous  special  events.  Constant  use  of 
Courtesy  Patrol. 

• Work  with  the  staff  to  promote  use  of  the  club  in- 
stead of  driving  to  town  and  back. 

• Work  with  local  community  to  promote  alcohol 
awareness. 

• Brief  employees  on  importance  of  the  program  and 
specific  intent. 
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Drinking  Age  Change  Couid  Pinch  EM  Clubs 


Declining  alcohol  sales  in 
clubs  could  mean  less  money 
for  recreation  services  at  in- 
stallations and  a slow-down  in 
new  club  construction.  De- 
fense officials  said.  Profits 
from  clubs,  package  stores 
and  exchanges  are  used  to 
purchase  recreation  equip- 
ment and  to  build  new  clubs. 

Tom  Burgess 

WASHINGTON— Enlisted  clubs 
that  rely  heavily  on  alcohol  sales  to 
younger  service  members  may  have 
to  cut  back  operations,  officials  re- 
port, under  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment’s new  policy  to  align  drinking 
ages  on  Stateside  military  bases  with 
minimum  drinking  ages  set  by  the 
states. 

Service  clubs  generally  depend  on 
profits  from  daily  sales  to  operate, 
DoD  officials  said,  although  clubs 
may  be  subsidized  to  some  extent  by 
appropriated  funds. 

Defense  officials  said  the  clubs 
may  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  new 
rules  by  introducing  larger,  more 
varied  food  menus,  as  the  Navy  did 
to  protect  clubs  between  1978 
through  1982  when  Navy  exchanges 
began  offering  fast  food  and  beer  to 
customers. 

“When  that  happened,  the  Navy 
enlisted  clubs  began  offering  more 
food  on  the  menu,  brought  in  table 
cloths  and  other  [innovations]  to 
target  a different  market,’’  the  offi- 
cial said. 

“I  don’t  know  how  realistic  it  is 
to  suppose  that  upgrading  the  menu 
and  entertainment  will  prevent  some 
clubs  from  cutting  back  their  oper- 
ations,’’ said  a service  club  official. 
“I  believe  a number  of  clubs  will  be 
forced  to  shorten  hours,  or  close 
down  on  a few  days  or  possibly 
close  during  the  work  week.’’ 

Declining  alcohol  sales  in  clubs 
also  could  mean  less  money  for  rec- 
reation services  at  installations  and 
a slowdown  in  new  club  construc- 
tion, Defense  officials  said.  Profits 
from  clubs,  package  stores  and  ex- 
changes are  used  to  purchase  recrea- 
tion equipment  and  to  build  new 
clubs. 

Clubs  located  on  the  services’  bas- 


ic training  installations — like  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  where  the  state  minimum 
age  is  21,  and  Fort  Jackson,  S.C., 
where  the  age  is  19  for  beer  and  21 
for  hard  liquor — may  suffer  the 
worst  declines  in  sales,  a DoD  offi- 
cial said. 

Officer  clubs  and  senior  non- 
commissioned officer  clubs  gener- 
ally will  not  be  affected  by  the  new 
drinking  age  policy. 

The  Air  Force  expects  to  have  the 
new  minimum  drinking  age  policy  in 
effect  on  bases  throughout  the 
United  States  by  November  1.  Club 
officials  from  the  other  services  said 
they  don’t  know  when  their  service 
secretaries  will  implement  the  new 
policy.  It  was  set  by  William  H.  Taft 
IV,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
August  20  in  response  to  a new  fed- 
eral law  intended  to  encourage 
states  to  raise  their  minimum  drink- 
ing age  to  21. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a heck  of  a chal- 
lenge,’’ said  a DoD  club  services  of- 
ficial. “We  really  don’t  know 
what’s  going  to  happen,  because  the 
effect  of  the  new  policy  on  the 
clubs’  cash  flow  wasn’t  studied.” 

Several  club  managers  said  that 
most  of  their  profits  come  from  sel- 
ling beer  and  wine.  The  sale  of 
mixed  drinks,  food  and  entertain- 
ment are  more  labor-intensive  and 
less  profitable.  The  managers  said 
alcohol  sales  already  have  declined 
in  recent  years  because  of  anti-alco- 
hol initiatives  by  the  services. 

Among  Army  enlisted  and  non- 
commissioned officer  clubs,  bever- 
age sales  dropped  from  $62.5  mil- 
lion in  1982  to  $59.7  million  in  1983. 
Total  sales  among  the  same  clubs, 
which  also  include  food  and  enter- 
tainment receipts,  decreased  from 
$146.1  million  in  1982  to  $141.7  mil- 
lion a year  later. 

“Our  club  managers  didn’t  have 
their  heads  in  the  sand,  they  heard 
the  signals  from  the  service  chiefs,” 
said  a DoD  official. 

Under  current  service  regulations, 
the  minimum  drinking  age  on  base 
for  hard  liquor  is  set  at  21  in  all  four 
DoD  services,  but  the  regulations  al- 
low local  commanders  to  set  lower 
limits  for  some  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  Air  Force  gives  base  command- 
ers authority  to  waive  regulations  to 


allow  clubs  and  package  stores  to 
sell  beer  to  underage  members.  The 
Army  allows  post  commanders  to 
approve  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  to 
young  soldiers.  The  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  require  their  bases  to  fol- 
low state  drinking  laws,  except  for 
the  sale  of  3.2  percent  alcohol-con- 
tent  beer.  None  of  the  services  al- 
lows sale  of  alcohol  to  underage  de- 
pendents. 

The  new  policy  will  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  enlisted  clubs 
in  21  states  that  now  have  a mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21.  The  Air 
Force  plans  to  halt  beer  sales  to  un- 
derage members  on  November  1 in 
49  clubs  located  in  these  states. 

DoD  health  officials  estimate  that 

150.000  service  members,  or  about 
1 1 percent  of  all  members  on  active 
duty,  will  be  affected  by  the  new 
policy.  The  number  could  more 
than  double  as  more  states  raise 
their  minimum  drinking  age  to  21  to 
comply  with  the  new  federal  law.  By 
FY  ’87,  states  that  have  not  raised 
their  minimum  drinking  age  to  21 
will  lose  five  percent  of  their  annual 
federal  highway  funds.  If  they  fail 
to  do  so  by  FY  ‘88,  the  highway 
funds  will  be  cut  another  five  per- 
cent. 

In  the  Army,  officials  estimate 
the  new  policy  change  will  affect 

30.000  soldiers  between  ages  18  and 
21,  under  the  state  drinking  laws 
now  in  effect.  If  all  50  states  should 
adopt  the  age  21  standard,  a total  of 

87.000  soldiers  would  be  affected. 

The  new  DoD  policy  gives  the 

services  some  flexibility  on  drinking 
rules  to  allow  sales  to  underage 
members  in  certain  situations  to 
maintain  unit  morale  and  cohesion 
or  to  prevent  members  from  driving 
to  nearby  states  that  have  a lower 
drinking  age.  Some  club  managers 
said  they  hope  this  flexibility  will  be 
reflected  in  service  regulations  on 
the  policy  change. 

About  42  percent  of  those  mem- 
bers to  be  affected  by  the  change  un- 
der current  state  law  are  assigned  to 
California  where  the  minimum 
drinking  age  is  21.  California  is  sur- 
rounded entirely  by  states  with  the 
same  minimum  drinking  age. 

Courtesy  Army  Times 
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Commercial  Activities 


Margaret  McMullen 
FORT  LEE,  VA— Unfortunately, 
those  most  experienced  in  the  Com- 
mercial Activities  (CA)  Program  ad- 
vise that  the  cost  study  process  is  not 
an  easy  one,  regardless  of  the  re- 
sources available.  However,  when 
manpower  is  allocated  specifically 
for  the  task  and  basic  understand- 
ings are  solidified  through  training 
and  organizational  strategy,  the 
process  is  enhanced — the  product 
improves. 

With  the  recent  retirement  of  the 
moratorium  on  MWR  cost  studies 
in  CONUS,  CA  is  once  again  a con- 
cern of  the  MWR  community. 
While  HQDA  is  refining  CA  guid- 
ance for  MWR  activities, 
MACOM’s  and  installations  are  as- 
sessing their  approach  to  the  man- 
date that  review  for  installations 
which  have  submitted  CA  Proposed 
Action  Summaries  (CPAS)  to  Con- 


gress, publicly  announcing  reviews, 
will  be  completed  by  September  30, 
1987;  and  the  remainder  (majority) 
of  the  Army’s  MWR  family  will 
complete  cost  studies  by  FY  89. 
(VCSA  Itr.,  Fall  83) 

To  assist  those  seeking  training 
opportunities  for  personnel  in- 
volved with  CA,  described  below 
are  four  Army  courses  which  focus 
on  subject  matter  essential  to  pro- 
gram execution,  providing  basic  in- 
formation necessary  for  manage- 
ment of  a Commercial  Activities 
Program.  Both  resident  and  on-site 
instruction  are  available  through  the 
Commercial  Activities  Department, 
School  of  Acquisition  Management, 
U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management 
Center  (ALMC),  Fort  Lee  Virginia 
(AV  687-3425). 

McMullen  is  a policy  expert  at  TA  GO. 


Great  giveaway 

CAMP  CASEY,  SOUTH  KOR- 
EA— Clubs  here  are  using  a new  ap- 
proach— giving  away  money  and 
prizes  while  at  the  same  time,  gener- 
ating more  capital. 

The  2nd  Infantry  Division  club 
system,  run  by  SGM  James  E. 
Snodgrass,  has  held  monthly  events 
that  reward  as  well  as  encourage 
their  patrons. 

For  example,  last  October  the  sys- 
tem gave  away  $5,000  in  cash.  In 
November  two  round-trip  tickets  to 
the  states  were  given  away.  In  De- 
cember $1,500  cash  and  many  prizes 
awarded  and  January  is  the  month 
for  the  Annual  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Tax  Blues  cash  giveaway.  In 
the  month  of  February  someone  will 
get  a one-week  vacation  to  Hawaii. 

All  totaled,  over  $15,000  in  cash 
and  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

But  these  give-aways  generate  in- 
come, too.  Club-goers  will  receive  a 
drawing  ticket  each  time  they  go  to 
the  club  and  purchase  a meal  for 
one  dollar  or  more.  So  the  more  of- 
ten patrons  go  to  the  club,  the  better 
their  chances  in  winning  one  of  the 
prizes. 

This,  combined  with  new  menus 
and  other  incentives  like  new  big- 
screen  TVs,  video-tape  recording 
systems  and  video  movies,  ensures 
club  usage  at  Camp  Casey  will  go 
through  the  roof. 

Arcade  pizza 

MUNICH,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— The  Munich  Military 
Community  started  a pizza  business 
and  arcade. 

The  pizza  portion  has  continually 
grown  since  its  inception.  Business 
is  primarily  in  the  evening  and  is 
manned  with  off-duty  military  per- 
sonnel, according  to  ETC  Jack 
Gimbert,  DPCA. 

It  is  a seven  day  operation  that  in- 
cludes lunch  and  carry-out  service. 
Frozen  pizza  shells  are  used  with  all 
other  fresh  ingredients  added  to  the 
pizza  shell.  Sales  have  tripled  since 
the  early  months  and  the  Ar- 
cade/Pizza Center  has  become 
another  Munich  money  maker. 

More  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  AETS-MUN-A-MSF, 
APO  NY  09407. 


Club  manager  performs  magic 


AUSTIN,  TX — Here  LTC  Kent  Cummins  is  wearing  a different  uniform, 
much  different  from  the  one  he  usually  dons  as  a club  manager. 

When  he’s  not  managing  Army  clubs,  writing  articles  for  Military  Clubs 
and  Recreation  Magazine  (and  other  hospitality  publications),  spending  2- 
weeks  Reserve  training  with  the  MWR  Business  Operations  Directorate, 
TAGCEN,  he  works  as  a professional  magician. 

Kent  was  recently  elected  President  of  the  Texas  Association  of  Magi- 
cians and  General  Chairman  for  their  annual  convention.  Here,  he’s  levitat- 
ing  a giant  rabbit  of  unknown  origin  in  front  of  the  University  of  Texas  Per- 
forming Arts  Center  in  Austin,  Texas. 
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Family  Advocacy 


reaches  out 


FORT  CARSON,  CO— Ft.  Carson 
Family  Advocacy  Program  has  es- 
tablished an  Outreach  Program  to 
contact  lower  enlisted  wives  living 
off-post.  Through  a $20,000  service 
contract  to  the  local  spouse  abuse 
shelter,  three  part-time  and  2 volun- 
teer workers  visit  neighborhoods 
with  high  military  density  and  poor 
living  conditions  by  knocking  on 
doors.  Army  families  are  identified, 
interviewed  and  provided  informa- 
tion, referral,  welcome  packets  and 
group  support  activities. 

Follow-up  visits  are  scheduled  to 
provide  support  for  abused  spouses 
or  families  in  crisis.  The  program 
has  received  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  wives,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  interested  in  further 
group  activities  focusing  on  recrea- 
tion, consumer  awareness,  child  de- 
velopment and  networking.  350 
wives  were  contacted  in  four 
months;  Vi  reported  minimal  know- 
ledge of  Army  facilities;  'A  had  no 
family  car;  'A  had  no  phone;  7%  re- 
ported domestic  violence. 


Special  Olympics 

FORT  RUCKER,  AL— Special 
Olympics  are  really  something 
which  show  special  feelings.  That 
was  evident  as  65  bowlers  partici- 
pated in  the  Fort  Rucker  Invitation- 
al Special  Olympics  Bowling  Tour- 
nament at  the  bowling  center.  Marie 
Jordan,  Alabama’s  Special  Olym- 
pics State  Program  Director,  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  tourna- 
ment. “I’ve  never  come  to  Fort 

Enticing  brunch 

HEIDELBERG,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— Subdued  sounds,  dimmed 
lights  and  tempting  aromas  encircle 
diners  on  Sunday  at  the  Old  Do- 
minion Club  here. 

The  setting  is  a new  brunch  pro- 
gram installed  by  SFC  John  Bryant, 
club  manager.  Bryant,  who  imple- 
mented the  brunch  because  of  popu- 
lar demand,  said  that  it  goes  far  be- 
yond the  basics,  including  a lunch 
buffet  which  changes  from  week  to 
week. 

Asst,  club  manager  SSG  Kenney 
Dees  says,  “We’re  getting  a cross- 
section  of  the  community  in  now.  If 
they  want  breakfast  lunch,  they’ve 
got  it.’’ 

Bryant  also  is  reporting  “big  in- 
crease’’ in  club  patronage  since  the 
installation  of  slot  machines. 


Building  for  theater  goers 


CAMP  RED  CLOUD,  SOUTH 
KOREA — Theater-goers  and  music- 
lovers  will  be  delighted  to  witness 
the  construction  of  a new  mu- 
sic/theater building  here. 

The  building,  thought  to  be  the 
first  Morale  Support  Activity  build- 
ing at  Camp  Red  Cloud  built  from 
the  ground  up,  boasts  stages  and  an 
audio-visual  center.  The  area  in 
which  to  enjoy  these  events  will  go 
from  900  to  5,000  square  feet. 

The  rehearsal  and  performing 
area  seats  250  people  and  has  sound- 
proofed music  rehearsal  rooms. 
There  is  also  an  equipped  indoor 
and  outdoor  stage. 

The  outdoor  stage  allows  for  jam 
sessions  and  outdoor  performances 
in  the  summer  months. 


The  success  of  this  building  will 
impact  on  other  area  camps.  Camps 
Pelham,  Greaves,  Howze  and  Stan- 
ly will  be  using  non-appropriated 
funds  to  construct  similar  building 
between  1984-86. 

Opening  day  for  the  Red  Cloud 
center  is  expected  in  early  August 
1984. 

According  to  Marvin  Gardner, 
Recreation  Services  Operation  Ko- 
rea Music  and  Theater  director  for 
area  north,  “We’re  planning  to 
have  the  curtain  go  up  on  our  new 
stage  for  a play  when  the  new  center 
opens  its  doors.  In  fact,  we’re  hop- 
ing for  a whole  week  of  different 
types  of  performances  with  the  help 
from  the  people  in  Taegu  during  the 
grand  opening.’’ 


Rucker  when  everything  didn’t  go 
well,’’  she  said.  “Everybody  here 
works  real  hard  and  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  help  our  program  in 
any  way  they  can.  And,  as  always, 
when  we  have  special  events  here, 
everything  goes  off  real  well.”  Jor- 
dan praised  bowling  center  manager 
Larry  Kelly,  Loyce  Barnes  and  John 
Donahue.  “I  don’t  know  what  we 
would  have  done  had  it  not  been  for 
these  three  people,”  she  said. 

Outdoor  concerts 

Earning  and 
learning 

FORT  LEWIS,  WA— 2,000  at- 
tended an  outdoor  concert  featuring 
pop  singer  Lou  Rawls. 

And  the  DPCA  there  has  some 
advice  for  others  contemplating  put- 
ting on  a show  like  this: 

• Identify  your  market  and  the 
group  to  which  the  entertainer  ap- 
peals. 

• Time  the  performance  conven- 
iently for  soldiers. 

• Price  the  admission  based  on 
the  quality  of  the  act. 

• Keep  set-up  costs  minimum. 

• Hold  it  indoors  if  possible. 
Indoor  concerts  decrease  the  sound 
system  requirements. 

• Have  an  active  concert 
committee  (SJA,  DFAE,  LEG, 
PAG,  and  G1 /DPCA). 

• This  type  of  performance  re- 
quires a lot  more  work  than  the 
tasks  initially  appear  and  requires 
additional  unforeseen  appropriated 
fund  support. 


New  lodge 

CAMP  DARBY,  ITALY— A new 

lodge.  The  Sea  Pines,  opened  here 
in  November  1983.  The  24-unit 
lodge  will  be  the  only  one  in  Europe 
operated  by  Morale  Support  Activ- 
ities. Pietro  Specchio,  the  lodge 
manager,  is  a U.S.  citizen  who  is  a 
native  of  Bari  in  southern  Italy. 
Specchio,  besides  being  lodge  mana- 
ger, also  acts  as  accommodations 
manager  for  the  Camp  Darby  camp- 
grounds. 


Army  Host 
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WhaVs  Happening  in  MWR 


Club  and  morale  support  man- 
agers at  Vint  Hill  Farms  Station 
sponsored  a very  successful  October 
fest  Sept  22  & 23  featuring  a genuine 
German  band,  food,  beverages,  cos- 
tume contest  and  dancing. 


Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  opened 
the  Delaware  Lake  Campground  on 

3 July  1984.  The  campground  con- 
sists of  20  full  hook-up  recreational 
vehicle  sites  and  five  primitive  tent 
sites.  The  campground  operates  all 
year  long  with  check-in  available  24 
hours  a day.  Rates  for  24  hour  peri- 
ods are  $6.00  for  full  hook-up  dur- 
ing summer  months,  $5.00  for  elec- 
trical hook-up  during  the  winter 
months,  and  $3.00  for  tent  sites. 
The  campground  has  a central  fire- 
place area,  men’s  and  women’s 
showers  and  lavatories,  and  is  adja- 
cent to  the  Delaware  Lake  swim- 
ming area.  The  projected  net  in- 
come forFY  1985  is  $12,000. 


Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  IMWRF 
has  contracted  with  a local  vendor 
to  operate  an  aluminum  can  crusher 
in  the  officers’  club,  noncommis- 
sioned officers’  club,  and  bowling 
alley.  The  cost  is  $23.00  per  month. 
The  remaining  proceeds  belong  to 
the  IMWRF.  Fort  Harrison  assumes 
no  risk  while  partaking  of  a hand- 
some return. 


The  Heidelberg  International 
Wandering  Club  is  the  community’s 
largest  private  organization  with 
1,800  members. 


A variety  of  services  is  offered  at 
the  Fort  Jackson  Family  Life  Cen- 
ter, including  counseling  services, 
parenting  classes,  pre-natal  classes, 
anger  management  and  conflict 
management. 


An  amusement  arcade  has  opened 
at  Fort  Ben  Harrison  with  24  games. 
The  arcade  has  stand-up  tables  and 
will  sell  beverages  and  sandwiches, 
according  to  Bill  Dalton,  Bowling 
Center  manager. 


If  your  YA  is  struggling  to  attract 
teens  there  are  some  excellent  mate- 
rials available  through  the  YMCA 
to  help  them  out.  A National 
YMCA  Teen  survey  indicates  that 
the  three  top  activity  choices  for  this 
age  group  are:  (1)  risk-taking  activ- 
ities, (2)  sports  new  to  participants 
and  (3)  learning  new  skills.  Today’s 
teens  view  activities  like  consumers, 
are  willing  to  pay  program  costs  and 
respond  to  program  concepts  that 
are  easily  recognized  and  challeng- 
ing. For  information  on  “YMCA 
Work  With  Older  Youth’’  contact 
your  local  YMCA  or  HQDA 
(DAAG-MSA),  ATTN:  Susan 
Bradshaw,  Alexandria,  VA 
22331-0312,  AV  221-8805/9189. 


The  Fort  Hood  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  has  expanded  hourly 
care  services  to  include  mainstream- 
ing handicapped  children  on  15  Sep 
84.  The  program  SOP  was  coordi- 
nated with  Darnall  Army  Commu- 
nity Hospital  and  Pediatricians  and 
the  Community  Health  Nursing 
staff.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  CDS  Coordinator  at  AV 
737-7130. 


McDonald’s  and  Navy  have  negoti- 
ated an  exclusive  10-year  contract 
that  allows  McDonald’s  to  open  up 
to  300  units  at  Navy  bases  world- 
wide. Could  gross  $600M.  Sailors 
to  get  at  least  5%  break  on 
McDonald’s  prices.  Navy  to  get 
from  3 to  13%  of  sales  for  MWR. 
Unlike  Army  program,  McDon- 
ald’s will  hold  the  franchises. 
DAAG-DP,  Mr.  Rossetti,  AV 
221-6981. 


Appreciation  for  Patriotic  Service. 

Alice  Wahl,  arts  and  crafts  director 
at  Fort  McCoy,  Wis.,  since  1973, 
has  been  awarded  the  installation’s 
first  Certificate  of  Appreciation  for 
Patriotic  Service.  She  has  “con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  improving 
recreation  facilities,  morale  of  the 
patrons  and  welfare  of  everyone  at 
Fort  McCoy,’’  according  to  retiring 
post  commander  Col.  Lee  L.  Thorp. 


AAFES  shoppers  save  average  of 
23.9%  over  off-post  prices,  in  1984 
compared  to  22.7%  in  1983  a poll 
by  A.  C.  Nielson  showed.  AAFES 
beat  competition  88%  of  the  time. 
317  nationally  branded  retail  items 
sold  by  AAFES  were  compared  to 
identical  merchandise  on  sale  in 
communities  outside  of  military  in- 
stallations. Prices  better  in  commis- 
saries, however,  since  commissaries 
are  supported  by  Federal  dollars 
and  are  required  to  by  law  to  sell  at 
cost.  Income  of  exchanges  used  to 
pay  for  cost  of  goods,  employee  sal- 
aries, most  utilities,  new  construc- 
tion and  renovation  and  support  Air 
Force  and  Army  MWR  programs. 
Last  year,  AAFES  contributed 
$111.5  million  to  MWR  programs. 
Nearly  all  Army’s  share  used  to  fi- 
nance major  construction  under  the 
MWR  Self-sufficiency  program  in- 
stituted in  1982.  DAAG-DP,  Mr. 
Rossetti,  AV  221-6981. 


Army  progress  in  identifying  and 
treating  child  abuse.  Confirmed 
cases  of  child  abuse  increased  from 
1,788  in  1978  to  4,976  in  1983,  ac- 
cording to  Army  Central  Registry 
. . . attributed  to  greater  communi- 
ty awareness,  command  support 
and  availability  of  services.  Army 
share  of  a special  Congressional  ap- 
propriation for  Family  Advocacy 
increased  from  $1.5  M in  FY  82  to 
$4.37  M in  FY  84  ...  to  be  used  to 
support  MACOM  and  installation 
initiatives  to  provide  increased  staff, 
shelters,  counseling,  foster  care, 
crisis  teams  and  awareness.  April 
1984  needs  assessment  revealed  re- 
quirement for  $21.9  M to  support 
program  activities  at  162  ACS  cen- 
ters and  68  medical  treatment  facili- 
ties. Education  and  prevention  is 
focus  of  programs.  DAAG-PS, 
LTC  (P)  David,  AV  221-9390. 


Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  has  es- 
tablished a “Fit  Stop”  to  give  em- 
ployees a snapshot  of  their  health 
and  fitness.  The  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  local  YMCA  and  the 
Depot’s  Corporate  Fitness  Pro- 
gram. 
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The  Schofield  Barracks  Post  Gym 
has  installed  nine  new  Nautilus  ma- 
chines and  a Universal  weight  ma- 
chine worth  about  $30,000. 


A federal  court  has  ruled  that  the 
state  of  Kansas  may  not  prevent 
military  clubs  and  package  stores  in 
Kansas  from  purchasing  distilled 
spirits  from  out  of  state  sources.  US 
District  Judge  Richard  D.  Rogers 
ruled  on  July  4,  1984  that  “the  sale 
of  liquor  on  military  bases  and  the 
use  of  revenue  generated  from  the 
sales  for  the  welfare  of  soldiers  has  a 
history  that  may  be  traced  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.”  revenue  for  MWR 
would  drop. 


Fort  Harrison  Delaware  Lake 
Campground  funded  with  $90,000 
TRADOC  CPMC  grant . . . opens  4 
July  . . . includes  pavillion  with  fire 
place,  tent  sites,  complete  bath  fa- 
cilities. Projected  net  income 
S13,000/yr.  ATZI-PAM,  Mr. 
Keller,  AV  699-4421. 


Army  requirement  to  place  breath- 
alyzers in  clubs  to  support  campaign 
against  drinking  and  driving.  Excep- 
tion to  current  NAF  budget  guid- 
ance provided  to  approve  purchase 
locally.  Efforts  to  place  breath- 
alyzers on  NAF  central  contracts 
and  in  Common  Table  of  Allowance 
50-909.  Available  at  prices  ranging 
from  less  than  one  dollar  to  $3,000 
. . . including  disposable  testers, 
hand-held  units,  free-standing  cus- 
tomer operated  machines.  Machines 
already  obtained  by  many  clubs  by 
purchase,  lease,  concession  con- 
tract, or  hand  receipt  from  other 
Army  activities  to  meet  differing 
needs.  Breathalyzers  in  clubs  may 
not  be  legally  accurate,  will  not  pre- 
vent police  from  testing  suspects 
with  police  units.  Also,  test  results 
from  club  units  cannot  be  used  as 
defense  after  apprehension.  Adop- 
tion set  for  1 Mar  85.  MACOM  re- 
ports of  compliance  due  30  Mar  85. 
See  DA  message  1321 18Z  JUL  84, 
Subj:  Breathalyzers  in  Army  Clubs. 
DAAG-MB,  Mr.  Glotfelty,  AV 
221-9200. 


“Alcohol  Seller  Intervention  Pro- 
gram” (ASIP)  developed  for  Army 
MWR  activities  selling  alcoholic 
beverages.  Provides  standardized 
Army  program  to  meet  require- 
ments of  AR  215-2  alcohol  training 
. . . provide  useful  information 
which  will  enable  sellers  to  intervene 
and,  if  necessary,  cut-off  patrons 
approaching  intoxication.  All  em- 
ployees required  to  be  trained  within 
60  days  of  receipt.  Annual  refresher 
training  still  required.  Copies 
mailed  to  all  DPCAs.  Managers  of 
MWR  activities  selling  alcohol 
should  contact  their  DPCA  for 
copies  and  instructions.  DAAG- 
MB,  Mr.  Glotfelty,  AV  221-9200. 


Stuttgart  Community  Arts  and 
Crafts  Branch  opens  Do-It-Yourself 
Picture  Frame  Shop.  Successful  spe- 
cialty shop  offers  service,  narrow  in- 
ventory, quick  turnover,  and  prof- 
its. AETS-STG-A-MS,  APO 
09154,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Stg  Mil  (2721-) 
6396. 


The  Bottom  Line  . . . once  MWR 
managers  set  budget  goals,  com- 
mand should  insist  that  all  goals  be 
met  or  otherwise  explained.  Then 
adjust  operations  to  ensure  that  ob- 
jectives are  met.  If  costs  increase, 
explore  efficiencies  or  raise  prices  to 
compensate.  DAAG-MBU,  Mr. 
Dawson,  AV  221-0194. 


100  TRADOC  DPCAs,  MWR  man- 
agers convened  in  Washington  17 

Aug  to  review  installation  MWR 
fund  progress,  financial  gains. 
Presentations  on  construction,  pro- 
grams, Army  Family  Action  Plan, 
DPCA  Network  teleconferencing, 
round  table  for  issues  and  concerns. 
ATPL-AC,  Mr.  Grant,  AV  680- 
4365. 


TRADOC  session  coincided  with 
International  Military  Recreation 
Association  meeting  that  featured 
presentations  by:  MG  Robert  M. 
Joyce,  TAG;  Ms.  Judy  Miller, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Military  Personnel,  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Human  Re- 
sources; LTG  R.  Dean  Tice,  Direc- 
tor, DOD  Task  Force  on  Drug  En- 
forcement; LTG  Edgar  Chavarrie, 


(USAF)  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Military  Personnel 
and  Force  Management,  DAAG- 
DP,  Mr.  Rossetti,  AV  221-6981. 


The  New  Ulm  Military  Communi- 
ty has  been  experiencing  some  ma- 
jor improvements  to  quality  of  life 
facilities  there.  The  BEQ/BOQ  is 
being  renovated.  Child  Support 
Services  Center  has  been  upgraded, 
and  work  is  nearing  completion  on  a 
new  Youth  Activities  Center.  The 
DPCA  also  is  Visiting  remote  sites 
with  members  of  the  MWR  staff  to 
see  how  programs  and  facilities  can 
be  upgraded. 


Youth  Activities  at  Fort  Belvoir  is 
taking  care  of  “Latch-Key”  chil- 
dren. This  year  more  than  60  chil- 
dren have  participated  in  a very  suc- 
cessful “After  School  Camp”  pro- 
gram that  is  in  session  each  day  after 
school  and  all  day  during  school 
holidays  (Easter  and  Christmas 
breaks  included)  that  are  working 
days  for  parents! 


A Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Armed  Services  YMCA  of  the 
United  States  was  signed  1 1 Apr  84. 
This  memorandum  acknowledges 
the  religious,  social,  education,  and 
recreational  services  provided  by  the 
Armed  Services  YMCA  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
families.  The  agreement  sets  forth  a 
relationship  of  mutual  support  and 
benefit.  Local  commanders  are  en- 
couraged to  use  Armed  Services 
YMCA  services  to  augment  their 
community  support  activities.  POC 
is  Ms.  Bobbie  Hubbs,  AV 
221-8848/49. 


The  Morale  Support  Activities 
held  It’s  Second  Annual  MSAD 
FAIR  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Vil- 
lage Sports  Arena.  Admission  was 
free  to  over  6000  persons  attending. 
There  were  snacks,  sodas  and  much 
more  at  1965  prices.  According  to 
Jim  Leigh,  project  office,  all 
branches  from  the  MSAD  held 
equipment  exhibitions,  games  and 
drawings  for  prizes  and  awards. 
There  was  live  entertainment  by  a 
country  and  western  band. 
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Culinary  class  is  conducted  in  Munich  for  club  cooks 


Rudy  Held,  a chef  at  Garmisch’s  von  Steuben  Hotel,  checks  his  chicken 
Galantine. 

S&S photos  by  Ray  Rowden 


Karl  Hoffman  studies  his  textbook  between  food  preparation  classes  in 
Munich. 


Ray  Rowden 

MUNICH,  WEST  GERMANY— 

More  than  20  military  and  civilian 
cooks  left  Army  club  kitchens  in 
Belgium,  Italy  and  Germany  last 
month  to  study  techniques  which  of- 
ficials hope  will  boost  food  sales 
and  replace  revenue  lost  through  the 
decline  in  alcohol  sales. 

The  two-week  culinary  course  is 
designed  to  improve  the  skills  of 
club  cooks. 

“To  retain  the  soldiers’  dollars  in 
our  program,  we  have  to  provide 
quality  comparable  to  the  competi- 
tion,” says  ETC  Peter  F.  Isaacs. 
“We  have  to  get  better.” 

Beverage  sales  in  Army  clubs  in 
Europe  dropped  about  4 percent 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  according  to  Isaacs.  Sales  of 
$7.7  million  in  beverages  made  up 
more  than  half  of  the  clubs’  busi- 
ness from  October  to  June,  he  says. 
Food  sales  totaled  $5.9  million. 

Fundamentals  stressed 

Isaacs  works  in  Frankfurt  with 
the  European  regional  office  of  the 
Army  Adjutant  General’s  Morale, 
Welfare  and  Recreation  Business 
Operations  Directorate.  His  office 
offers  advice  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  Army  officials  who  control 
the  operations  of  clubs  in  Europe. 

The  office  picked  up  the  tab  for 
the  food  preparation  course  held  in 
the  von  Steuben  cafeteria  in 
Munich. 

The  Armed  Forces  culinary 
course  is  offered  to  military  club 
cooks  once  a year  in  Germany, 
Korea  and  Hawaii  and  about  10 
times  at  the  Navy  Recreation 
Services  Administrative  Activity  at 
Patuxent  River  NAS  in  Maryland. 
Its  operations  are  normally  funded 
jointly  by  the  Army,  Air  Force  and 
Navy. 

Although  the  course  stresses 
fundamentals,  “this  is  no  place  for 
beginners,”  says  instructor  Peter  B. 
Lucey. 

“The  students  prepare  three 
meals  a day,  every  day.  We  cover 
everything  from  sandwiches  to 
gourmet  cooking,  pushing  the  sea- 
soning and  proper  preparation.” 

Although  each  student  receives 
three  textbooks,  two  thick  ring- 
binders  and  a 4-inch  stack  of  hand- 
outs, 80  percent  of  the  instruction 
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time  is  spent  in  the  kitchen,  Lucey 
says. 

“It  takes  at  least  two  hours  a 
night  to  do  the  reading  you  have  to 
do,”  according  to  Marsha  Saal,  a 
student  from  the  Top  of  the  Rock 
Club  in  Giessen,  Germany. 

Saal  says  she  began  working  with 
the  club  system  as  a bookkeeper  and 
learned  her  duties  as  food  service 
manager  through  on-the-job  train- 


ing. 

“The  emphasis  on  basics  is  what 
allows  you  to  see  a finished  product 
and  know  what  to  do  to  prepare  and 
present  it,”  she  says. 

“The  course  has  given  me  some 
good  ideas  to  talk  to  the-  club 
manager  about.” 

Rowdon  is  a Nuernberg  Bureau  Chief  of  the 
Stars  & Stripes,  Europe. 
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First  full-service  off-post  community  center 


FORT  POLK,  LA — She ’a  a teen- 
ager, far  from  home  and  alone  all 
day  with  a baby.  She’s  married  to  a 
private  first  class  who  works  long 
hours  and  can  be  away  for  days  at  a 
time.  She  wants  to  learn  how  to 
drive  but  they  can’t  afford  a car. 
Her  husband  gets  rides  to  work  with 
a buddy  in  their  trailer  park  or  else 
he  hitches  to  Fort  Polk. 

Fort  Polk  has  always  offered  help 
to  Army  brides  in  her  predicament. 
But  the  assistance  is  at  the  Army 
Community  Center  on  post.  She 
can’t  get  to  the  post. 

In  an  innovative  attempt  to  solve 
the  common  Army  problem  of  car- 
ing for  the  families  of  lower-ranking 
enlisted  soldiers,  Fort  Polk  opened 
an  off-post  Community  Center.  The 
center  is  located  at  a nearby  trailer 
park. 

Chaplain  (LTC)  Jim  White,  divi- 
sion chaplain,  was  one  man  who 
saw  the  need  for  extending  com- 
munity services  to  Army  families 
off-post. 

“As  a duty  chaplain,  I saw  our 
young  families  living  in  shabby 
trailers,  sometimes  with  no  furnish- 
ings,’’ White  said.  “It  was  obvious 
to  a chaplain  that  parenting  skills 
were  lacking  and  hygiene  and  safety 
were  being  ignored.  The  extreme 
youthfulness  of  these  families  also 
concerned  me.’’ 

Although  the  welfare  of  young 
families  living  off-post  is  an  Army- 
wide problem,  it  is  a relatively  new 
one. 

“The  Army  geared  toward  single 
soldiers  up  until  the  end  of  the 
draft,’’  White  said.  “So  there  were 
very  few  private  soldiers  married, 
historically.’’  “But  a survey  at  Fort 
Polk  last  year  showed  that  28.4  per- 
cent of  our  privates  (E-1  through 
E-3)  were  married,’’  White  said. 

“The  units  have  always  helped 
their  own.’’  White  continued. 
“Platoon  sergeants’  wives  have 
been  taking  privates’  wives  to  the 
commissary,  but  there’s  been 
nothing  systemic.’’  White  set  out  to 
change  that. 

In  August  1982,  he  heard 
“through  chaplain  channels’’  about 
a program  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas 
where  an  Army  office  was  estab- 
lished at  an  off-post  trailer  park  to 


help  solve  problems  between  soldier 
tenants  and  landlords. 

White’s  idea  was  to  expand  the 
Fort  Riley  program  to  include  “all 
the  helping  agencies.’’ 

White  and  Chaplain  (Capt.)  G. 
Richard  Travis,  family  life  chaplain, 
went  to  Fort  Riley,  observed,  and 
returned  to  write  a recommendation 
that  Fort  Polk  establish  an  Off-Post 
Community  Center. 

A year  after  the  Fort  Polk  chap- 
lains began  writing  their  recommen- 
dation, Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
John  A.  Wickham  Jr.  wrote  in  his 
White  Paper,  The  Army  Family, 
(Aug.  15,  1983)  “.  . . can  we  con- 
tinue to  afford  to  locate  all  of  our 
family  services  on  installations  when 
the  vast  majority  of  users  live  in 
trailer  parks  isolated  from  the  main 
post . . . ?’’ 

At  the  beginning  of  1983,  Maj. 
Gen.  Edward  C.  Peter,  then  division 
commanding  general,  approved  the 
concept  of  an  Off-Post  Community 
Center. 

Then  the  ball  started  rolling. 
However,  according  to  White  and 
others  involved,  it  rolled  slowly. 
There  were  bureaucratic  problems, 
many  concerning  who  had  authority 
over  what. 

“It  was  similar  to  a farmer  plow- 
ing a field  that’s  never  been  planted 
before.  We  didn’t  know  what  all 
was  involved  until  we  plunged  into 
the  project,’’  White  said.  “So  the 
difficulties  with  getting  the  project 
off  the  ground  are  understand- 
able.’’ 

Almost  the  entire  post  con- 
tributed to  the  project.  The  post’s 
property  disposal  office  helped  lo- 
cate and  relocate  the  trailers.  Labor 
for  the  project  was  provided  by  the 
engineers.  Money  and  materials 
came  from  the  post’s  morale  sup- 
port fund  and  the  chaplain’s  fund. 
A local  trailer  park  owner  donated 
the  space.  And  a unit  is  serving  as 
sponsor  of  the  center. 

“I  see  the  Off-Post  Community 
Center  as  an  extension  of  the 
wonderful  services  we  have  on 
post,’’  Arnold  said.  “I  see  it  as  a so- 
cial kind  of  mobilizer  where  people 
can  meet  and  exchange  ideas.  It  will 
be  meeting  needs  other  than  social 
such  as  medical  referrals  and  refer- 


rals to  other  services.  It  will  be  a 
place  where  people  can  get  to  know 
people  better.’’ 

Here’s  a sampling  of  what  will  be 
offered  at  the  Off-Post  Community 
Center;  budget  and  financial 
planning  classes,  legal  assistance, 
screening,  visits  by  a community 
health  nurse,  family  enrichment 
classes,  Bible  study,  parenting  skills 
classes,  nutrition  and  cooking 
classes,  story  hours  for  children, 
worship  services,  health  and  fitness 
classes,  crime  prevention  classes  and 
discussions  on  solving  housing 
problems. 

A shuttle  bus  from  transportation 
motor  pool  will  stop  at  the  center 
about  once  an  hour  to  allow  family 
members  with  identification  cards 
access  to  the  commissary,  post  ex- 
change, snack  bar,  hospital,  etc. 
Adapted  from  "Community  Center  dedi- 
cated to  assist  off-post  families”  by  Pamela 
Carter,  staff  writer  of  the  Fort  Polk  public- 
affairs  office. 


Caring  For  Hood 

FORT  HOOD,  TX— The  new  Fort 
Hood  Child  Development  Center, 
built  with  appropriated  funds,  be- 
gan operation  on  28  Nov  83,  provid- 
ing full  and  part  day  child  develop- 
ment services  to  approximately  300 
children,  reports  Yveta  Phillips, 
CDS  Coordinator. 

Hood  to  You,  Fort  Hood’s 
unique  outreach  program,  makes 
contact  with  off-post  families.  The 
program,  staffed  with  trained  ACS 
volunteers,  operates  from  a van 
which  makes  scheduled  visits  to  ap- 
proximately 25  large  apartment  and 
mobile  home  complexes  each  week. 
Services  are  targeted  at  information 
and  referral  for  young  military 
families. 

According  to  Janet  Lackey,  Fort 
Hood’s  ACS  Citizenship  Office 
serves  approximately  90  clients  each 
week  in  the  areas  of  immigration, 
naturalization,  and  citizenship. 
Services  include  application  infor- 
mation and  assistance,  citizenship 
test  preparation,  and  classes  in 
English  As  A Second  Language,  re- 
ports Fort  Hood’s  Sharon  Mills. 
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FUND,  from  page  1 
suits.  Under  IMWRF,  there  are  no 
HQDA  grants  for  operations  and 
support,  no  interest  income  or  pack- 
age store  income  is  distributed  to  in- 
dividual operating  activities,  and 
overhead  expenses  are  reflected  for 
the  single  fund. 

Under  the  single  fund  concept,  all 
NAFIs  on  an  installation,  with  the 
exception  of  post  restaurants,  civil- 
ian welfare  funds,  and  chaplains 
funds,  are  merged  into  one  fund 
with  a single  balance  sheet  and  indi- 
vidual operating  statements  for  each 
profit/cost  center.  Package  bever- 
age income  is  no  longer  distributed 
to  other  funds  but  is  reported  as  a 
profit  center  of  the  single  fund,  con- 
tributing its  net  income  to  the  fund 
as  a whole.  Interest  income  and 
overhead  expenses  are  treated  as 
General  and  Administrative  (G&A) 
income  of  the  fund  and  not  allocat- 
ed to  individual  operating  pro- 
grams. An  interim  change  was  made 
to  the  existing  Nonappropriated 
Fund  Information  Standard  System 
(NAFISS)  to  accommodate  the  test 
of  the  single  fund.  The  NAFISS  will 
be  revised  to  allow  financial  align- 
ment of  programs  under  functional 
areas,  as  well  as,  for  the  internal  re- 
design of  programs  to  accommodate 
the  single  fund.  To  provide  compar- 
able data  for  analysis  purposes,  all 
data  for  FY83  was  restated  under 
the  single  fund  format. 

Actual  data  for  the  test  period  re- 
veals an  increase  in  total  revenue  of 
$413,800;  however,  FY83  data  in- 
cludes $4.3  million  in  capital  ex- 
penditure grants.  Excluding  these 
the  FY83  grants,  a net  increase  in 
revenue  of  $4.7  million  is  shown. 


stores,  reflected  little  change  in 
profitability  with  net  income  of 
$3,873,369  for  the  first  half  FY83 
and  $3,868,704  for  the  first  half 
FY84.  For  this  period,  morale  sup- 
port activities  earned  $357,500  be- 
fore depreciation  compared  to  a loss 
of  $17,000  for  the  same  period  in 
FY83.  Net  income  for  Category  V 
activities  increased  $265,300  with 
net  income  before  depreciation  in- 


. . responses  showed  strong 
support  for  the  concept . . . 


creasing  $538,900.  In  the  Category 
VIII,  billeting  showed  the  greatest 
increase  of  these  programs  in  both 
revenue  and  net  income.  Net  income 
increased  from  a loss  of  $13,121  in 
FY83  to  a net  income  of  $1,697,291 
in  the  first  6 months  of  FY84.  This 
resulted  from  authorized  increased 
rates  which  were  budgeted  based  on 
capital  improvements. 

For  the  FY86  NAF  major  con- 
struction program,  TRADOC  in- 
stallations have  programmed  $8.6 
million  in  local  contributions  of  a 
planned  program  of  $33.9  million, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Army  is  con- 
tributing $5.9  million  to  their 
planned  program  of  $84.7  million. 
During  the  test,  appropriated  fund 
support  to  TRADOC  MWR  activi- 
ties decreased  for  the  comparable 
periods  in  FY83  and  FY84,  from 
$26.3  million  to  $25.8  million,  a de- 
crease of  $420,000. 

Financial  data  reveals  that  under 
the  single  fund  concept,  net  income 
increased  104  percent,  and  appro- 
priated fund  support  decreased  2 


...  $8.6  million  in  local  (construction  contributions  . . . 


This  revenue  increase  is  reflected  in 
most  NAFI  categories.  Net  income, 
excluding  the  FY83  grants,  for 
TRADOC  IMWRFs  increased  $1.8 
million.  As  a percentage  of  revenue, 
net  income  for  FY83  was  2.7  per- 
cent; while  net  income  for  FY84  was 
5.1  percent.  Net  income  before  de- 
preciation, which  is  an  important 
indicator  of  the  increase  in  cash  for 
application  to  capital  improve- 
ments, increased  by  $2,451,500  dur- 
ing FY84. 

Category  II,  package  beverage 


percent.  The  capability  of 
TRADOC  installations  to  be  self- 
sufficient  and  contribute  25  percent 
of  the  funds  required  for  their  ma- 
jor construction  program  compared 
to  7 percent  for  other  Army  com- 
mands is  another  positive  financial 
indicator.  In  addition,  HQDA  re- 
tains the  ability  to  meet  Morale, 
Welfare  and  Recreation  Financial 
and  Personnel  Management  Report 
(DODI  7000.12)  requirements  as 
shown  in  Appendix  G and  to  iden- 
tify revenue  and  expenses  by  NAFI 


type  per  the  DOD  classification  sys- 
tem. 

Activity  Manager 
Questioned 

The  objective  of  the  activity  man- 
agers’ questionnaire  was  to  solicit 
subjective  input  from  the  installa- 
tion MWR  managers  and  super- 
visors concerning  the  IMWRF  con- 
cept. The  questionnaire  emphasizes 
the  identification  of  key  IMWRF 
concepts  and  obtains  input  on  the 
benefits  and  concerns  of  the  man- 
agers, especially  their  incentive  for 
profitable  operations. 

It  is  a combination  of  12  closed 
response  (yes,  no,  no  opinion)  and 
two  open-ended  questions,  for  a to- 
tal of  14.  Approximately  400  activ- 
ity managers  were  asked  to  complete 
the  questionnaire;  347  responded. 

The  responses  show  strong  sup- 
port for  the  concept  at  the  oper- 
ational level.  Several  concerns  were 
voiced  by  the  managers,  but  they 
understand  and  endorse  most  of  the 
key  issues.  The  primary  conclusions 
were: 

— The  commanders  and  managers 
support  the  IMWRF  concept. 

— The  incentive  to  strive  for  prof- 
itable operations  was  not  adversely 
affected  by  IMWRF.  Ninety-four 
percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  their  motivation  increased  or 
remained  the  same. 

— Almost  90  percent  agreed  that 
there  was  no  negative  impact  on 
their  activity’s  usage  by  customers 
resulting  from  IMWRF  imple- 
mentation. 

— Eighty  percent  felt  that  the  em- 
phasis on  budgeting  led  to  establish- 
ing operational  performance  goals. 

— A particular  concern  of  the 
managers  was  the  increased  finan- 
cial and  operational  paperwork. 
They  recognized  its  usefulness  to 
managing  the  activity,  but  suggested 
that  it  was  cumbersome  during  the 
initial  phases. 

— The  managers  (84  percent)  also 
recognized  the  significant  long-term 
potential  for  improvements  that 
IMWRF  offers. 

The  purpose  of  the  DPCA  ques- 
tionnaire was  to  provide  feedback 
from  the  20  TRADOC  DPCAs.  It 
focused  on  the  impact  of  the 
IMWRF  on  people  (both  customers 
and  managers),  programs,  and 
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functions.  The  questionnaire  is  an 
open-ended,  unstructured  series  of 
15  statements  and  questions  which 
gave  the  opportunity  for  the  DPCAs 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  im- 
pressions on  each  area  reviewed. 

Responses  were  analyzed  from 
two  viewpoints.  The  general  analy- 
sis sought  to  classify  the  overall 
reaction  of  respondents  as  positive, 
negative,  or  mixed.  A detailed 
analysis  outlined  the  most  frequent 
comments  submitted  by  the 
DPCAs. 

The  general  thrust  of  the  DPCA 
responses  strongly  supports  the  con- 
cept. They  also  recommended  some 
fine-tune  changes  to  make  it  more 
effective.  Negative  responses  in  all 
questions  which  evaluated  IMWRF 


impact  on  people,  functions,  and 
MWR  programs  exceeded  10  per- 
cent in  only  two  instances.  DPCAs 
reported  that  they  felt  1 1 percent  of 
the  activity  managers  had  a negative 
reaction  to  the  concept  and  four  of 
20  respondents  (20  percent)  reflect- 
ed that  the  administrative  process 
was  somewhat  slower  as  a result  of 
an  extra  layer  of  bureaucracy.  Fur- 
ther fine  tuning  of  the  procedures 
and  policies  is  capable  of  alleviating 
both  of  these  issues.  All  other  re- 
sponses gave  high  marks  to  all 
phases  of  the  IMWRF  after  imple- 
mentation. The  minor  problems 
associated  with  implementation 
have  been  resolved  and  should  lead 
to  a smooth  transition  for  other 
MACOMs.  A significant  issue, 
manager  incentive,  received  unani- 
mous support  that  no  single  installa- 
tion had  a negative  movement  in 
this  area. 

The  objective  of  the  commanders’ 
questionnaire  was  to  solicit  the 
opinions  of  the  TRADOC  general 
officer  and  other  installation  com- 
manders to  provide  input  from  the 
senior  executive  level  at  each  instal- 
lation regarding  the  value  of 
IMWRF.  This  questionnaire  was  de- 
signed as  an  open-ended,  unstruc- 
tured instrument  to  allow  the  com- 
mander to  comment  on  any  facet  of 
the  IMWRF  concept.  Because  of  a 
recent  change  of  command  during 
the  IMWRF  test  period.  Fort  Lee 


was  exempted  from  completing  this 
questionnaire. 

An  evaluation  concern  of  signifi- 
cant interest  is  the  impact  that 
IMWRF  has  on  the  incentive  of 
MWR  managers  to  strive  for  a prof- 
itable operation.  The  activity  man- 
agers responded  with  overwhelming 
support  that  IMWRF  did  not  ad- 
versely affect  their  incentive  to 
strive  for  a profit.  Ninety-four  per- 
cent concluded  that  their  motivation 
to  operate  programs  profitably  in- 
creased or  remained  the  same  as  a 
result  of  IMWRF  implementation. 
These  opinions  were  also  shared  by 
the  DPCAs.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
DPCAs  noted  that  managers  were 
more  aware  of  operational  goals 
and  showed  increased  incentive.  The 


remaining  35  percent  of  DPCAs 
stated  that  managers’  incentive  had 
not  changed  and  were  continuing  to 
strive  for  successful  operations.  The 
feedback  from  managers,  DPCAs, 
and  commanders  indicates  that  the 
MWR  activity  managers  did  not  lose 
their  incentive  to  strive  for  profit- 
able operations. 

Any  migration  of  funds  between 
officer  and  enlisted  clubs  and/or 
other  special  interest  groups  will  be 
identified  and  controlled  through 
both  individual  income  statements 
and  through  the  source  and  applica- 
tion of  funds  statements  by  cate- 
gory. Each  individual  operating  ac- 
tivity has  its  own  income  statement, 
and  any  activity  operating  at  a loss 
and  being  subsidized  by  other  activi- 
ties can  be  easily  identified.  The 
NAFISS  accounting  system  pro- 
vides for  identification  of  both  in- 
ventory and  fixed  assets  by  location 
and  category.  Tracking  net  income 
generated  versus  funds  put  into 
capital  expenditures  will  identify 
any  migration  of  funds  between 
categories.  Oversight  functions  pro- 
vide the  positive  controls  to  monitor 
any  long-term  migration  of  funds. 

Package  stores 

Under  IMWRF,  package  bever- 
age income  is  not  distributed  but  ex- 
ists as  a profit  center  of  the  single 
fund  for  support  of  capital  and 
operating  requirements.  Under  the 


one  fund  concept,  self-sufficiency 
has  been  further  enhanced  in  that 
each  program  now  has  operational 
goals  without  regard  to  package 
beverage  distribution.  The  IMWRF 
allows  for  the  utilization  of  package 
store  money  by  all  MWR  programs 
as  all  package  store  money  accrues 
to  the  single  NAFI.  In  the  activity 
managers’  questionnaire,  all  the 
package  beverage  managers  showed 
unanimous  support  for  pooling  and 
utilizing  revenues  to  meet  the  total 
MWR  priorities  of  the  installation. 

The  consensus  response  from 
each  of  the  19  commanders  was  a 
positive  affirmation  that  the 
IMWRF  concept  is  beneficial  to  the 
management  of  MWR  programs  at 
the  installation  level.  Fourteen  com- 
manders specifically  noted  that 
IMWRF  provides  significant  flex- 
ibility in  financial  and  program 
management  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  installations.  Eleven  highlighted 
the  positive,  willing  attitude  of  their 
MWR  managers  and  employees 
toward  the  IMWRF  concept.  Eight 
commanders  commented  that 
IMWRF  significantly  increased  the 
installation’s  ability  to  fund  capital 
projects  and  minor  construction 
(CPMC).  Six  commanders  empha- 
sized the  advantage  of  operating 
MWR  programs  in  a more  commer- 
cial, business-like  manner. 

Command  support 

The  commanders  also  noted  sev- 
eral concerns  about  the  IMWRF 
concept.  Five  of  the  19  commanders 
expressed  concern  about  the  ability 
of  the  small  installations  to  generate 
sufficient  revenue  to  meet  CPMC 
needs.  The  high  costs  of  construc- 
tion necessitate  HQDA  and 
MACOM  assistance  to  upgrade  fa- 
cilities. Five  commanders  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  continued 
APF  authorized  support  to  the 
MWR  program.  Any  shortfall  in 
APF  funds  will  directly  affect  the 
success  of  these  activities  because 
NAF  incomes  are  specifically  ear- 
marked for  sinking  fund,  CPMC, 
and  other  purposes. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  sin- 
gle evaluation  factor  of  the  IMWRF 
concept  is  effect  on  the  MWR  pro- 
grams offered  to  active  duty  and  re- 
tired soldiers  and  their  families. 
Feedback  from  the  subjective  data 
Cont.  on  next  page 


. . . manager's  incentive  had  not  changed  . . . 
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Cont.  from  previous  page 

concludes  that  IMWRF  had  a bene- 
ficial impact  on  customers.  Almost 
90  percent  of  the  surveyed  activity 
managers  expressed  that  IMWRF 
does  not  negatively  affect  the  service 
and  support  offered  to  customers  of 
their  MWR  program.  Eighteen  of 
the  20  DPCAs  noted  that  IMWRF 
enhanced  MWR  programs  by  up- 
grading capital  assets  and  facilities 
and  improving  financial  flexibility. 
The  majority  of  installation  com- 
manders commented  that  their 
MWR  managers  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  offering  the  best  possi- 
ble programs  to  the  community 
within  the  resources  available.  The 
conclusion  from  this  data  is  that 
IMWRF  introduced  management 
and  financial  tools  for  IMWRF 
operators  that  have  improved  the 


MWR  programs  offered  to  their  pa- 
trons. 

The  financial  summary  of  APF 
support  to  MWR  activities  by  cate- 
gory revealed  a $420,200  decrease 
between  the  first  6 months  of  FY83 
versus  FY84.  The  DOD  category 
classification  of  MWR  activities 
(DODI  7000.12)  has  been  retained 
as  shown  by  the  TRADOC  data  in 
enclosure  3 to  Appendix  G.  Five 
commanders  specifically  voiced 
their  concern  in  maintaining  APF 
support  to  MWR  activities  at  the 
current  funding  level  and  further 
stated  any  reduction  in  the  current 
funding  level  would  cause  signifi- 
cant program  degradation. 

By  virtually  all  accounts,  the 
IMWRF  met  all  expectations  in  pro- 
viding flexibility  to  accelerate  the 
flow  of  resources  to  meet  soldier 
and  family  needs.  It  has  been  dem- 


onstrated that  checks  and  balances 
are  capable  of  precluding  abuse  of 
funds  and  that  the  MWR  organiza- 
tion has  great  potential  to  provide 
economies  and  efficiencies  by  reduc- 
ing redundant  administrative  costs, 
reducing  competition  and  in  concen- 
trating management  expertise. 

The  field  test  has  demonstrated 
that  the  IMWRF  is  a viable,  useful 
tool  to  manage  the  MWR  programs 
at  the  installation.  Based  on  the  fi- 
nancial performance  and  managers’ 
acceptance  of  the  operating  con- 
cepts, it  appears  that  IMWRF 
should  be  approved  for  Army-wide 
implementation. 

TRADOC  commanders  and 
MWR  managers  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  their  outstanding  perfor- 
mance and  enthusiasm  in  testing  the 
IMWRF  concept. 


Fort  Jackson  Guest  House 


Sp4  Carl  Purvis 

Fort  Jackson’s  new,  modern 
guest  house  facility,  the  Palmetto 
Lodge,  was  officially  opened  for 
business  in  a recent  ribbon  cutting 
ceremony  here. 

The  new  guest  house,  located  near 
the  corner  of  Lee  Road  and  Brown 
Avenue,  is  a temporary  housing  fa- 
cility for  active-duty  military  mem- 
bers, their  dependents  and  guests, 
and  retirees.  The  facility  is  a part  of 
the  Renaissance  Program  started 
three  years  ago  by  Maj.  Gen.  (Ret.) 
Albert  B.  Akers,  the  former 
commanding  general  of  Fort  Jack- 
son. 


Built  by  a Pennsylvania  construc- 
tion firm,  it  took  a little  less  than  a 
year  to  complete  at  a cost  of  $2.7 
million,  according  to  Dave  Baylor, 
assistant  manager.  Palmetto  Lodge. 

“Everything  about  this  new  guest 
house  is  super-nice,  and  the  rates  are 
reasonable,’’  said  Paul  Bowman, 
the  Palmetto  Lodge  head  manager. 

“We  have  70  rooms  total,  each 
with  the  capacity  to  sleep  six  peo- 
ple,’’ Bowman  said.  “Twenty  of  the 
rooms  can  be  made  into  double 
rooms,  and  four  of  the  rooms  are 
specifically  designed  to  accommo- 
date handicapped  persons.’’ 

EACH  ROOM  in  Palmetto 
Lodge  is  also  equipped  with  a tele- 


phone, a color  T.V.,  a two-person 
sofa/sleeper,  and  a private  bath- 
room, according  to  Bowman. 

“It’s  just  like  the  motels  down- 
town, but  with  more,’’  he  said.  “We 
even  have  two  burners  for  cooking, 
a small  refrigerator,  and  a sink  with 
a garbage  disposal.’’ 

Other  features  Bowman  men- 
tioned were  coin-operated  washers 
and  dryers,  a game  room  with  elec- 
tronic games  and  a children’s  play- 
ground easily  observable  from  the 
laundry  room. 

“I’d  say  it’s  one  of  the  nicest 
guest  facilities  in  the  U.S.  Army,’’ 
Bowman  said. 

Purvis  is  a staff  writer  of  the  Fort  Jackson 
public  affairs  office. 
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Self  fitness  evaluation 

by  SSG  KEWAL  S.  TAKHAR 

(Under  18  years  old  and  over  40  years  old  must  be  medically  cleared  prior 
to  self  evaluation) 

Age 

Raw  Points  x = Evaluation  Score. 


2 Minute  Pushups: 


2 Minute  Situps: 


2 Mile  Run: 


10 

For  Women  add  5 to  age. 

Same  as  2 minute  pushups. 
Age 


X 50  = Evaluation  Score. 


Finish  Time* 

For  Women  add  5 to  age. 

*Use  Finish  Time  in  Decimal.  14  minutes  39  seconds  should  be  14.39  and 
14  minutes  7 seconds  should  be  14.07. 

2 Minute  2 Minute  2 Mile  Fitness 

Pushups  Situps  Run  Categories 

200  and  Over  200  and  Over  100  and  Over  EXCELLENT 
150  to  199  150  to  199  75  to  99  GOOD 

100  to  149  100  to  149  65  to  74  FAIR 

50  to  99  50  to  99  55  to  64  POOR 

49  or  Less  49  or  Less  54  or  Less  VERY  POOR 

For  advanced  groups  - Reduce  10  to  9 or  less  in  Pushups  and  Situps 
Formula  and  reduce  50  to  45  or  less  in  2 Mile  Run  Formula 

Takhar  is  the  Recreation  Supervisor  at  H'illiam  Beaumont  Army  Medical  Center  and  a 
graduate  of  Physical  Fitness  Academy  at  U.  S.  Army  Soldier  Support  Center,  Fort  Benja- 
min Harrison,  Indiana. 


Soldiers  polled  on  MWR 


WASHINGTON  — Finding  out, 
analyzing  and  making  sense  out  of 
people’s  viewpoints,  attitudes  and 
opinions  isn’t  a easy  task.  But  a sur- 
vey recently  published  by  the 
Morale  Support  Directorate  on 
MWR  programs,  should  do  just 
that. 

The  survey  went  out  in  February 
to  soldiers  all  over  the  world,  except 
for  those  stationed  in  Europe.  It’s 
designed  to  determine  many  things, 
including  MWR  program  use;  atti- 
tudes toward  MWR  programs;  off- 
post  use  of  civilian  MWR-related 
activities;  future  MWR  trends;  non- 
use of  on-post  MWR  programs  and 
the  perceived  relationships  between 
MWR  programs  and  Army  goals. 

It  covers  all  MWR  areas — morale 
support  activities,  clubs,  education, 
child  care,  youth  activities  and 
ACS. 

According  to  D.  J.  Schmid  of 
TAGO’s  Morale  Support  Directo- 
rate, over  70,000  surveys  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  installations.  This 
sample  size  will  put  the  degree  of  re- 


liability of  the  survey  at  95%.  The 
survey,  prepared  by  the  Morale  Sup- 
port Directorate,  also  has  a field 
procedures  manual  which  outlines 
in  detail  what  the  installation  POC’s 
have  to  do  to  complete  the  task. 

The  tests  must  be  back  to  HQDA, 
the  Morale  Support  Directorate,  by 
mid-April.  This  will  insure  that  test 
results  reach  the  installations  in 
October  1984.  But  POC’s  are  urged 
to  send  their  survey  results  back  to 
Headquarters  in  groups  of  100  when 
they’re  completed.  This  will  help 
make  the  coding  workload  easier. 

Morale  Support  people  say  the 
survey  results  available  in  October 
will  be  broken  down  Army-wide, 
MACOM-wide  and  by  installations. 
This  will  help  in  analyzing  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  change/upgrade 
MWR  programs  at  all  levels. 

European  communities  and  in- 
stallations will  also  be  surveyed  to 
determine  their  MWR  interests.  The 
survey  will  go  out  in  May  and 
should  be  returned  to  HQDA  in 
July. 


Munich  bash 

MUNICH,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— The  83  Munich  Germany 
Community  27th  Little  “O”  Fest 
Carnival  was  the  biggest  ever. 

A new  contractor  for  beer  tent 
and  rides,  improved  advertising, 
sale  of  cheeseburgers,  baked  pota- 
toes, milk  shakes  and  sundaes,  and 
the  realignment  of  private  organiza- 
tion profit  percentages  all  contribut- 
ing to  raising  twenty  five  thousand 
more  dollars  than  that  projected. 
There  was  also  70,000  liters  of  beer 
sold. 

The  event  raised  $120,0  in  sup- 
port of  community  Morale,  Wel- 
fare, and  Recreational  Programs. 
ETC  Gimbert,  DPCA,  Munich  ex- 
pects the  28th  annual  event  20 
June — 2 July  84  to  be  even  greater. 

Its  central  themes  will  be  the  3rd 
annual  Lottery  with  grand  prize  a 
round-trip  ticket  for  two  to  Disney- 
world  and  the  sale  of  American  ba- 
nana splits. 


This  survey  meets  Headquarters 
requirements  of  a quadrennial  needs 
assessments  of  installation  MWR 
programs,  and  provides  a standard 
survey  for  biennial  installation  use. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  MWRRC, 
HQDA,  DCSPER,  MACOM  Com- 
manders and  Soldier  Support  Cen- 
ter. 

The  survey  will  be  instrumental  at 
all  levels  in  making  MWR  programs 
best  meet  the  needs  of  soldiers  and 
their  families. 


New  activities  stated 

FORT  SHERIDAN,  ILL— The 

Recreation  Center  at  Sheridan  will 
be  busy  every  night  of  the  week, 
thanks  to  the  many  new  activities 
scheduled.  Here’s  a sample:  Slim 
and  Trim  classes;  dog  obedience 
classes;  beginning  computer  classes 
(taught  in  conjunction  with  the  Edu- 
cation Center);  Sunday  night  bingo; 
free  movies  on  Tuesday  nights  and 
ski  trips  on  Friday  nights. 


Army  Host 
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Entering  the  State-of-the-Art 
in  Cash  Management 


MAJ  William  Barker 
Charles  Stanton 

WASHINGTON— Increasingly,  in 
recent  years,  some  government 
agencies  and  departments  have  cut 
the  gap  between  themselves  and  pri- 
vate industry  in  terms  of  sound  cash 
management  practices. 

The  Army,  on  behalf  of  it’s  non- 
appropriated  fund  instrumentalities 
(NAFIs),  which  include  most  on- 
post  activities  producing  revenue, 
has  operated  a state-of-the-art  cash 
management  system  for  the  last 
three  years.  This  system  upstreams 
revenues  generated  at  Army  installa- 
tions and  concentrates  them  central- 
ly at  one  concentration  bank  where 
they  can  be  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
programs. 

This  system  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mellon  Bank  where 
each  day  transactions  are  posted  to 
over  700  accounts  which  are  then 
zeroed  out  and  swept  into  a master 
cash  account.  The  individual  NAFI 
accounts  reflect  an  entry  for  every 
deposit  and  every  withdrawal  by 
individual  depositor  to  their  respec- 
tive accounts. 

All  funding,  in  and  out,  is  chan- 
neled through  a DDA/ZBA.  These 
accounts  are  autonomous  and  are 
treated  individually  by  the  contrac- 
tor. Although  the  actual  cash  is 
swept  into  the  master  cash  account 
daily,  individual  record-keeping  is 
maintained  in  a traditional  DDA 
format  for  each  depositor. 

Advantages 

For  the  individual  NAFI’s  and  the 
Army,  this  concentration  system 
provides  several  clear  advantages  in- 
cluding the  following: 

• Participating  NAFIs  maintain 
individual  checking/investment  ac- 
counts at  the  concentration  bank. 

• No  limits  on  disbursements, 
governed  only  by  account  balances 
available. 

• All  operational  funds,  except 
local  depository  compensating  bal- 
ances, earn  a rate  of  interest  com- 
petitive with  money  market  instru- 
ments. 

• Concentrate  money  manage- 
ment in  professional  hands. 
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• Improve  budget  execution  by 
providing  ability  to  monitor  cash  ex- 
penditures and  by  expediting  cash 
transfers. 

• The  system  makes  possible  the 
ability  to  concentrate  virtually  all 
cash  assets  of  the  participants,  pro- 
viding an  increased  opportunity  for 
investment  income. 

Collection  and 
Disbursement  Systems 

Exhibit  2 provides  a graphic  over- 
view of  the  cash  gathering  system. 
Daily  deposits  of  cash  and  checks 
are  made  by  individual  NAFI’s  at  an 
Army  installation  or  local  banks 
(MBF’s — Military  Banking  Facil- 
ities). These  locations  and  local  ac- 
counts are  determined  and  estab- 
lished at  the  local  level  by  the  instal- 
lation Central  Accounting  Office 
(CAO).  Where  a CAO  is  not  avail- 
able, this  function  is  performed  by 
the  individual  fund  custodian.  A lo- 
cal bank  account  is  used  only  as  a 
depository. 

Each  day  a local  deposit  is  re- 
ported by  phone  to  Mellon,  the  cen- 
tral bank;  who,  in  turn,  prepares  a 
DTC  or  ACH  debit  to  clear  the  local 
bank.  NAFI  phone-instructions  are 
credited  the  next  business  day  to 
individual  accounts.  Korean  and 
Far  Eastern  NAFI  locations  are 
forced  to  mail-in  deposits  due  to  a 
general  lack  of  clearing  house  avail- 
ability. 

The  MBF  local  accounts  are 
maintained  either  on  a fee  basis  or 
by  compensating  balance.  This  de- 
termination is  made  by  the  local 
CAO.  The  main  element  is  that  all 
monies  in  excess  of  compensating 
balances  are  upstreamed  daily.  Each 
day,  once  the  individual  NAFI  ac- 
count is  credited  at  the  central  bank, 
all  balances  are  swept  into  the  mas- 
ter cash  account. 

On  the  disbursing  side,  each 
NAFI  account  holder  (fund  custo- 
dian) maintains  his  individual 
check-book  and  issues  checks  nor- 
mally from  his  account.  The  custo- 
dian receives  a routine  bank  state- 
ment each  month  and  interest  is 
paid  quarterly. 


What  the  custodian  may  not 
realize  or  even  need  to  know  is  that 
his  account  is  zero  based  and  funds 
flow  into  his  account  from  the  mas- 
ter cash  account  to  cover  incoming 
checks.  Each  account  from  the  users 
standpoint  appears  identical  to  a 
regular  interest  bearing  checking  ac- 
count. 

Investments  and  Interest 
Crediting 

The  NAF  Central  Banking  Pro- 
gram master  cash  account  provides 
a cash  source  for  the  Army  NAF  in- 
vestment program.  Each  day, 
through  an  on-line  reporting  system 
known  as  telecash,  the  central  bank 
provides  Headquarters,  Department 
of  the  Army  (HQDA),  with  the  cur- 
rent cash  position  of  the  master  ac- 
count. HQDA  then  moves,  via 
wires,  excess  cash  and  invests  this 
money  on  behalf  of  the  NAFI  ac- 
count holders. 

If  the  net  cash  result  is  negative, 
HQDA  converts  its  securities  into 
cash  and  wires  money  into  Mellon 
to  shore  up  its  cash  position.  The 
master  cash  account  is  also  the  ac- 
count designed  to  maintain  the  com- 
pensating balance  which,  in  turn, 
pays  the  central  bank’s  fees.  This 
account  rarely  has  a zero  or  negative 
balance.  The  compensating  balance 
is  targeted  around  a monthly  esti- 
mate and  a new  target  is  determined 
each  month  based  on  actual  activity. 

Once  the  cash  position  is  deter- 
mined each  morning,  HQDA  moves 
money  appropriately  and  then  ac- 
tively manages  its  securities  port- 
folio. At  the  end  of  each  quarterly 
period,  HQDA  notifies  the  central 
bank  of  the  interest  dividend  rate  to 
be  applied  to  each  sub-account, 
based  primarily  on  the  portfolio 
yield.  The  central  bank  will  then 
post  credits  to  individual  accounts, 
offset  with  a debit  to  the  master  ac- 
count. Currently,  the  investment 
portfolio  exceeds  $300  million  and 
the  master  cash  account  rarely  ex- 
ceeds $10  million. 

Payroll  Debiting 

On  a bi-weekly  basis,  the  Central 
NAF  Payroll  Office  (CNPO)  ad- 
vises the  central  bank  of  dollar 
values  to  be  debited  from  each  indi- 
vidual NAFI  account  for  the  pur- 
pose of  payroll  funding.  The 
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amounts  have  been  determined  by 
CNPO  as  a result  of  normal  time 
and  attendance  processing.  The 
debits  to  each  account  are  made  on 
the  day  that  the  paychecks  are 
mailed  to  disbursing  officers  and 
these  are  offset  by  a credit  to 
CNPO’s  payroll  expense  account. 
Although  this  system  is  not  zero 
based  for  the  individual  NAFIs,  it  is 
zero  based  for  CNPO.  Monies  are 
not  moved  to  the  disbursing  account 
until  checks  clear  (daily  transfers  are 
made). 

Control  System 

HQDA  maintains  a terminal 
hook-up  capacity  to  the  central 
bank  via  their  ADP  systems.  On- 
line balances  and  daily  activity  can 
be  accessed  for  the  last  seven  days. 
In  addition,  a concentration  of 
funds  report  is  mailed  to  us  showing 
the  amounts  and  times  NAFIs  re- 
ported upstreaming  information. 
This  feedback  information  is  used 
to  monitor  the  usage  of  the  system. 


Each  morning  the  Army’s  invest- 
ment officer  monitors  his  cash  posi- 
tion and,  based  on  the  ADP  infor- 
mation, appropriate  cash  move- 
ments are  made. 

System  Reflections 

The  nature  of  the  Army’s  centra- 
lized banking  system  does  not  lend 
itself  to  forecasting  due  to  field  dis- 
bursing; however,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  money  is  very  stable  and  daily 
fluctuations  usually  run  approxi- 
mately 1 to  2 percent  of  the  total. 
The  system  operates  smoothly  and 
provides  a market  rate  of  return  on 
operational  cash,  which  is  one  of  its 
prime  objectives. 

Although  several  factors  have 
probably  contributed,  including  a 
general  upturn  in  business  condi- 
tions, the  availability  of  this  concen- 
tration/investment system  must 
have  contributed  to  the  over  $50 
million  increase  in  aggregate  central 
banking  balances  experienced  over 
the  last  12  months. 


The  Army  has  increased  its  inter- 
est earned  and,  therefore,  increased 
benefits  to  the  soldier  in  terms  of 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Program  funding.  The  system  does 
provide  a market  rate  return  on 
operational  cash,  which  is  one  of  its 
prime  objectives.  This  cash  concen- 
tration system  also  provides  timely 
information  and  reports. 

Currently,  the  US  Army  Europe 
and  Seventh  Army  (USAREUR) 
does  not  use  the  central  banking  sys- 
tem on  an  individual  NAFI  basis. 
This  is  due  to  the  disbursing  and  up- 
streaming  complexities  encountered 
in  the  European  Theatre. 
USAREUR,  however,  does  use  the 
system  on  a limited  consolidated 
basis. 

The  system  helps  us  make  the 
most  of  our  monies  while  enhancing 
MWR  programs  for  our  soldiers. 

Barker  and  Stanton  are  TAGO  Financial 
Analysts. 


New  auto  crafts  center 


FORT  GORDON,  GA  — It  was  the 
event  Fort  Gordon  do-it-yourself 
mechanics  and  auto  enthusiasts 
have  been  waiting  for. 

Built  and  equipped  to  the  tune  of 
about  $1.5  million,  the  center  is  an 
excellent  example  of  soldier  money 
working  for  the  soldier.  All  funding 
for  the  center  was  provided  by  the 
Army  MWR  Fund  which  derives 
most  of  its  money  from  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service  earn- 
ings. 

Virtually  any  auto-related  task 
can  be  performed  in  the  ACC.  It  has 
a total  of  30  service  bays.  Specialty 
work  areas  include  a steam-cleaning 
bay,  a painting  bay  with  a dust-free 
vaccum  system,  a body  repair  area, 
a front  end  alignment  area,  a motor- 
cycle bay  with  special  lifts,  a tire  and 
wheel  area,  a radiator  shop,  a ma- 
chine shop,  an  engine  shop,  a weld- 
ing room,  four-post  lifts  for  exhaust 
system  and  other  under-body  work, 
and  several  one-post  lifts  for  lubri- 
cating, oil  changing,  etc. 

The  ACC  has  every  tool  imagin- 
able to  include  a computerized  diag- 
nostic engine  analyzer,  transmission 
jacks,  engine  hoists,  and  an  over- 
head hoist  system  for  moving  en- 
gines from  one  area  to  another. 


Furthermore,  a full  service  auto 
parts  store  is  being  operated  in  the 
Center  which  is  competitive  with 
those  downtown. 

“Safety  will  be  the  number  one 
factor  in  determining  whether  or  not 
an  individual  will  be  allowed  to 
work  in  the  center.  If  a person 
doesn’t  know  something,  we’ll  teach 
him,’’  said  Ervin  L.  Spruill,  ACC 
director. 

Orientation,  safety,  and  skill  de- 
velopment classes  will  be  continual- 
ly offered  to  enable  a person  to 
learn  while  saving  money  on  auto 
upkeep. 

The  basic  bay  fee  at  the  ACC  is  $1 
per  hour.  This  fee  includes  the  use 


of  a quality  automotive  service 
space  with  electrical,  air,  and  water 
hookups;  the  use  of  necessary  hand 
tools;  the  availability  of  first  rate 
auto  experts  and  a good  reference 
center. 

In  addition  to  regular  do-it-your- 
self maintenance  and  repair  items, 
high  technology  (and  normally  ex- 
pensive) services  are  available  in  the 
Center  at  tremendous  savings.  A 
few  examples  include  radiator  test 
and  repair,  front-end  work,  com- 
puter and  dynamic  wheel  balancing, 
and  computer  diagnostic  analysis. 

Adapted  from  New  Auto  Crafts  Center 
Open  for  Business  by  Richard  M.  Arndt,  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga. 
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MWR  Training 

Kathy  Saunders 

WASHINGTON— Activity  mana- 
gers at  TRADOC  installations,  cur- 
rently operating  under  the  one-fund 
concept  for  a one-year  trial  period, 
are  facing  a newly  established  goal 
this  year — self-sufficient  programs. 
Managers  of  activities  that  have  tra- 
ditionally relied  on  appropriated 
funds  for  support  have,  however, 
perceived  a need  for  instruction  in 
the  type  of  managerial  techniques 
that  would  allow  them  to  reach  this 
goal,  and  MWR  responded  with  the 
development  of  the  MWR  Business 
Operations  Training  Seminar. 

The  seminar  successfully  con- 
denses the  management  lessons  of 
private  industry  into  a five-day,  25- 
hour  course  especially  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  individual  Army  instal- 
lations. Led  by  CW3  Abe  Van 
Dyne,  the  seminar  introduces  some 
of  the  reasons  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  the  one  fund/self-sufficien- 
cy concept,  explains  how  the  con- 
cept works,  and  reveals  some  of  the 
changes  that  the  activity  manager 
can  expect  once  the  concept  is  im- 
plemented. Following  this  introduc- 
tion to  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  one-fund  concept,  the  rest  of  the 
seminar  is  devoted  to  discussions  of 
both  the  practical  concerns  of  the 
activity  manager  and  the  available 
recourses  he  can  utilize. 

As  a result,  one  particularly  help- 
ful segment,  according  to  survey  re- 
sponses, includes  an  explanation  of 
NAF  financial  management,  and 
presents  some  of  the  budgeting  tools 
available  to  managers  as  they  oper- 
ate under  the  one  fund/self-suffi- 


ciency program.  The  marketing  seg- 
ment has  also  been  well  received,  for 
it  introduces  managers  to  the  impor- 
tance of  actively  seeking  out  the 
potential,  as  yet  untapped,  market 
for  his  service.  One  of  the  examples 
presented  illustrates  the  exemplary, 
creative  solution  of  a golf  course 
manager  who  spurred  the  use  of  his 
facility  by  offering  children  free  golf 
lessons  taught  by  volunteer  retirees. 
The  course  is  liberally  seasoned  with 
such  useful  examples  of  managerial 
solutions  that  provide  concrete 
alternatives  the  activity  manager  can 
emulate. 

Activity  managers  are  also  peri- 
odically called  upon  to  apply  the  les- 
sons learned  in  class  to  solve  actual 
examples  of  problems  they  may  face 
later  in  their  programs.  One  section 
of  purchasing  and  receiving  often 
becomes  a creative  problem  solving 
session  as  installation  managers  who 
rarely  communicate  directly  with 


each  other  find  themselves  discuss- 
ing solutions  to  recurrent,  interde- 
partmental problems.  The  lines  of 
communication  are  opened,  allow- 
ing managers  to  meet  mutual  needs. 

Other  subjects  discussed  in  the 
seminar  include  explanations  of 
standards,  controls,  pricing,  and 
management  information  systems. 
Because  installations  are  visited  by 
the  lecturers,  the  seminar  is,  as  Van 
Dyne  noted,  “tailored  for  activity 
managers.  It  addresses  in  detail  the 
total  environment  in  which  MWR 
works.  It’s  very  practically  oriented 
with  hands  on  exercises,  and  meant 
to  provide  useful  tools  for  the  man- 
ager.” The  seminar  has  addressed 
nine  installations  so  far,  and  will 
reach  the  remainder  of  TRADOC 
through  September. 

Saunders  is  an  editorial  assistant 
in  the  TAGO  Public  Affairs  Office. 


Enlisted  club  managers  update 


ALEXANDRIA,  VA— The  Club 
Management  Section,  MILPER- 
CEN,  has  recently  obtained  the  En- 
listed Career  Management  Indi- 
vidual File  (CMIF)  and  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  screening  the  files  for  the 
purpose  of  updating  them.  All  en- 
listed club  managers  will  be  notified 
of  areas  needing  records  maintain- 
ance  and  will  be  required  to  update 
their  records  through  their 
MILPO’s  for  forwarding  to  HQ, 
DA,  ATTN:  DAPC-OPA-C.  As  a 


minimum,  forward  updated  DA 
Forms  2A  and  2-1,  and  new  Prefer- 
ence Statement,  DA  Form  2635. 

The  CMIF  file  is  used  primarily 
for  assignments  and  school  selec- 
tions. All  other  important  docu- 
ments to  be  filed  in  the  Official  Mili- 
tary Personnel  File  (OMPF),  which 
is  part  of  the  CMIF,  should  be  sent 
through  the  local  MILPO,  to  Com- 
mander, USAEREC,  ATTN: 
PCRE-RF-I,  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, IN  46249.  The  importance  of 


going  through  your  MILPO  cannot 
be  overemphasized  since  your  rec- 
ords must  be  updated  and  computer 
entries  must  be  made  to  update  the 
Enlisted  Master  File  through  a 
SIDPERS  transaction. 

22  years  at  center 

DUGWAY  PROVING  GROUND, 
UT — Michael  Masoian  has  retired 
after  22  years  as  Dugway  Proving 
Ground’s  Skill  Development  Center 
director.  Masoian  cited  as  one  of  his 
major  accomplishments  the  opening 
of  the  auto  craft  shop,  converting 
an  old  motor  pool. 
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DPCA  network  for  electronic  communication 


necessary  for  installations  located  The  system  is  a “sub-network”  of 
near  municipalities  with  populations  the  Army  FORUM,  established  by 
over  50,000.  the  Director  of  Management  to  dis- 

The  system  can  be  used  for  cuss  a variety  of  issues, 
informal  coordination,  discussion  A letter  has  been  sent  to  selected 
of  issues,  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  DPCAs  urging  participation  and 
networking  similar  to  the  informa-  most  are  getting  on  the  network.  In- 
tion  included  in  TAGO’s  DPCA  stallations  or  major  commands 
Briefs.  Members  of  the  network  can  which  have  not  been  contacted  and 
communicate  with  others  on  an  want  to  participate  should  get  in 
individual  basis  or  major  commands  touch  with  LTC  Dennis  Mikale,  at 
can  communicate  with  their  installa-  the  Soldier  Support  Center  (AV 
tions.  Or,  members  of  the  network  699-4777)  or  Steve  Rossetti,  TAGO, 
can  communicate  with  the  entire  (AV  221-6981). 

Army  DPCA  community  in  the 
United  States. 

Benning  CAO  aims  to  please 


WASHINGTON— A DPCA  com- 
puter based  tele-conferencing  sys- 
tem is  up  and  running  for  stateside 
installations. 

It  is  designed  for  the  exchange  of 
information  between  installations, 
major  commands  and  Department 
of  the  Army  on  a wide  range  of 
DPCA  issues  including  morale,  wel- 
fare and  recreation. 

The  system  is  compatible  with 
most  computer  hardware  and  is 
“user  friendly”.  There  is  no  cost  to 
participate.  FTS  telephone  lines 
may  be  used  to  tie  into  the  network. 
However,  long  distance  calls  are  not 

Panzer  YA  helps 
adults,  children 

STUTTGART,  GERMANY— 

Buddies  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes 
at  the  Panzer  Youth  Activity  pro- 
grams. Big  Buddies  (adults)  and  Lit- 
tle Buddies  (kids)  get  together  and 
spend  time  under  the  new  Buddy 
program. 

The  idea  originated  with  a sol- 
diers’ request  to  spend  some  time 
with  the  kids  because  he  missed  his 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  This 
sparked  the  YA  staff’s  interest. 

All  children  need  adult  attention 
and  some  soldiers  missed  the  family 
atmosphere,  so  the  Panzer  YA  be- 
gan the  “Big  Buddy”  program. 
Children  with  two  military  parents 
could  especially  benefit  from  this 
program. 

The  “Super  Saturday”  idea  de- 
veloped. On  this  special  day  of  the 
month,  each  child  is  matched  with 
an  adult — this  adult  may  be  a mom, 
dad  or  big  buddy.  On  that  day  all 
games  and  activities  are  designed 
with  big  and  little  buddies  in  mind. 
Activities  can  include  talking,  walk- 
ing, singing,  hayriding,  sledding  or 
whatever. 

Last  Thanksgiving  big  and  little 
buddies  shared  a special  dinner  and 
Christmas  was  a special  time  also. 

While  this  program  doesn’t  solve 
all  the  youth’s  problems,  it  is  a spe- 
cial program  to  both  little  and  big 
buddies. 


FORT  BENNING,  GA— The 

Central  Accounting  Office  here  is  a 
service  oriented  operation. 

The  14  person  office  is  headed  by 
CPT  Tom  Turner.  Accounting  tech- 
nicians Betty  Rinaldo  and  Lee  Cal- 
vez  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
maintain  a close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  MWR  managers 
served. 

According  to  Rinaldo,  “If  one  of 
my  NAF  managers  has  a problem,  it 
is  our  problem.  “By  working  per- 
sonally with  the  NAF  managers, 
you  get  to  know  them,  and  you  get 
the  feedback  and  interaction  you 
need.”  For  example,  if  a manager 
wants  to  set  up  a special  activity  or 
party,  the  accounting  technician  can 
give  the  proper  financial  advice  and 
guidance. 

The  section  usually  furnishes  fi- 
nancial statements  and  analysis  10 
days  ahead  of  the  20th  of  each 
month  due  date.  To  avoid  surprises, 
each  manager  reviews  statements 
before  they  are  finalized. 

Cash  management  nets 

$10,000 

Rex  Baggett,  former  CAO  at  Fort 
Benning  was  credited  with  finding  a 
way  to  better  make  cash  work  for 
the  installation  MWR  program.  The 
CAO  was  maintaining  a “compen- 
sating balance”  in  order  to  prevent 
being  charged  bank  fees  on  the 
money  on  deposit.  The  directorate 
of  Resource  Management  computed 
how  much  had  to  be  on  deposit  at 
any  given  time  and  the  excess  was 


transferred  to  a savings  account  in 
the  central  investment  bank.  By 
minimizing  the  compensating  bal- 
ance, Fort  Benning  was  able  to 
deposit  more  in  the  central  bank.  As 
a result  of  these  efforts,  MWR  ac- 
tivities realized  $10,000  in  hard 
cash.  Under  TRADOC’s  SPIRIT 
program,  money  earned/saved  may 
be  used  at  Fort  Benning. 

Adapted  from  the  AH  Points  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Army  Finance  & Accounting 
Center. 

Renovation  comes 
to  Anniston 

ANNISTON  ARMY  DEPOT, 

AL — This  post’s  NCO/Enlisted 
Club  is  undergoing  a $400,000  reno- 
vation. 

The  renovation  is  quite  extensive 
and  should  take  about  a year  to 
complete. 

Major  renovations  in- 
clude: enlarging  the  main  ballroom; 
including  an  enclosed  patio  area;  re- 
locating the  current  dining  room; 
lowering  the  ceiling,  adding  wall 
coverings  and  putting  in  new  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  in  the  new 
ballroom.  New  restrooms  will  be 
built,  too. 

The  main  bar  will  be  renovated 
and  new  carpeting  will  be  installed 
in  the  main  bar  room,  the  ballroom, 
dining  room,  new  enclosed  patio, 
hallways  and  lobby.  A handicapped 
ramp  will  be  added  to  the  front  of 
the  club. 
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Dix  family  initiatives 

FORT  DIX,  NJ— The  Fort  Dix,  NJ, 
ACS  is  sponsoring  an  infant  layette 
program  for  service  members  E-3 
and  below.  Qualifying  parents  of 
newborns  are  identified  for  ACS  by 
the  CHAMPUS  advisor.  Supplies 
for  the  layette  are  solicited  from 
Officer  and  NCO  Wives’  Clubs,  re- 
tired military  groups  and  local  mer- 
chants. The  layette  also  includes 
handmade  items  knitted  or 
crocheted  by  ACS  volunteers. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lakeside  Child 
Development  Center,  Fort  Dix,  NJ, 
has  been  selected  for  the  first  in- 
fant/toddler caregiver  training 
CDA  field  test  site.  The  CDA  is  par- 
tially supported  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  is  considered  a highly  profes- 
sional training  program  for  care- 
givers of  young  children.  Training  is 
done  on-site  under  the  direction  of  a 
team  of  early  childhood  educators 
and  in  some  cases  caregivers  may  re- 
ceive college  credits.  In  many 
instances,  the  CDA  credential  is 
given  as  much  credence  in  hiring 
and  consideration  for  promotion  as 
an  associate  degree  in  Early  Child- 
hood Education,  according  to 
Marion  Grant,  Chief  of  Dix’s  Army 
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Community  Service  h’rogram. 

The  Fort  Dix,  NJ,  Family 
Advocacy  Program  (FAP)  receives 
referrals  of  families  suffering  from 
spouse  abuse  problems  from  the 
Family  Advocacy  Case  Manage- 
ment Team  (FACMT).  Phase  I of 
the  program  is  an  intake  process  of 
evaluation  and  research.  A non-vio- 
lence contract  is  obtained  from  par- 
ticipating couples.  Couples  begin 
training  in  negotiating  “Time  Out” 
periods  for  times  of  stress. 

Phase  II  is  a 16-week  period 
called  “Marital  Negotiations  Train- 
ing”. ACS  contracted  with  Temple 
University  to  develop  a curriculum 
for  this  program.  Couples  attend 
2 Vi  hour  classes  every  Thursday  and 
alternate  Tuesdays.  Attendance  is 
mandatory  for  the  service  member 
and  strongly  encouraged  for  the 
non-service  member  spouse.  Marital 
Negotiations  Training  includes  such 
topics  as  Sex  Role  Socialization, 
Anger  and  Depression/Stress,  Val- 
ues Clarification  and  Goal  Setting, 
Marriage  Styles  and  Negotiating 
Change,  Stress  Management,  Ef- 
fective Communication,  Money, 
Parenting  and  Sexuality. 


Popping  in  Heilbronn? 
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ZWEIBRUECKEN,  WEST  GER- 
MANY — Instructor  Deborah 
Dickinson  spends  time  with  Desaree 
Dalton  and  Shawn  Taylor  in  the 
outside  play  area  at  Zweibrucken’s 
Kreuzberg  Child  Development  Cen- 
ter. The  center  was  originally  started 
by  the  officers’  and  civilian  wives 
clubs  and  the  Army  Community 
Service  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  development  center  about  three 
years  ago,  according  to  Rose 
Maksimowski,  Child  Development 
Center  director.  A new  center  will 
be  opening  in  nearby  Miesau  and 
plans  are  for  a new  drop-in  center  at 
Kreuzberg. 

ITT  gets  new  location 

GIESSEN,  WEST  GERMANY— 

Travelers  who  begin  their  trips  at 
Giessen  will  be  pleased  to  know  ITT 
(Information,  Tour  and  Travel)  has 
a new  office. 

It  opened  in  January  at  the  Pen- 
dleton Barracks  Shopping  area  in 
Giessen.  Here  travelers  can  get  tour 
information,  make  hotel  reserva- 
tions and  book  flights. 

The  new  location  should  bring  in 
more  business  because  of  higher 
visibility.  This  will  help  the  ITT 
raise  its  $300,000  in  gross  sales  in 
FY  83  to  a projected  high  of 
$400,000  in  FY  84. 


HEILBRONN,  WEST  GER- 
MANY— “Heilbronn  may  be  a 
small  community,  but  things  are 
popping  now!”,  exclaims  MAJ 
Michael  Tharrington,  Area  Club 
Manager.  Within  weeks,  one  EM 
Club  closed,  a mini-mall  opened,  a 
Community  Branch  was  formed  and 
a ten  day  beer  fest  began. 

In  the  mini-mall,  concessions 
were  given  for  an  ice  cream  parlor, 
an  amusement  arcade,  and  a video 
movie  rental  area.  All  this  was  hap- 
pening in  conjunction  with  the 
opening  of  a club-run  fast-food 
kitchen  named  “Tradewinds.”  The 
community  uses  the  mall,  and  as  a 
result,  is  bringing  in  $5,000  a month 
for  the  Club  System. 

And  there’s  more. 

While  preparations  were  being 
made  to  open  “Tradewinds,”  a ten- 
day  German-American  Carnival 
was  going  on.  Under  the  direction 


of  ILt  Greg  Olzewski,  the  club  sys- 
tem cleared  $38,000  from  sales  of 
$66,500. 

Under  the  direction  of  MSG  Pres- 
ton Johnson,  the  Community 
Branch  continues  to  provide  club 
patrons  with  numerous  activities. 
There  are  bands  almost  every  week- 
end, bingo  is  going  stronger  than 
ever,  and  specialty  nights  are  the 
rule.  SEC  Underwood  has  made  the 
Officers  Club  one  of  the  hottest 
spots  in  town.  Country  Western 
Jamborees,  Bucking  Bulls,  Male 
and  Female  GO-GO  Dancers,  Belly 
Dancers,  and  other  specialty  nights 
are  just  a few  of  the  events  that  he 
offers  club  members. 

To  top  all  off,  the  Schwaebisch 
Hall  Club  System  has  joined  with 
the  Heilbronn  Community  Club 
System  effective  1 October  1983. 

Yes  siree,  things  are  happening  in 
Heilbronn. 
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